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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Colloquies on the Progress and Prespects of 
, Socieiy, &c. By R. Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
Poet Laureate. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
London, 1829. J. Murray. . 
As these volumes are not yet published, and 
we have only hastily glanced over an early 
copy, we are now in-no condition to do more 
with them than simply to state their character, 
and gratify the cnriosity of the literary world 


time ¢f his birth has been fixed in the year 
5145 and his nativity, ‘ admirable for. the 
strangeness of it,’ says Father Cressy, has been 
; celebrated by many ancient writers. King 
| Lot, it seems, was at that time a pagan, and 
| his queen little better, for their daughter grew 
| up in idolatry; she had opportunity, however, 
| of hearing frequent sermons, and, becoming a 
| convert, observed the precepts of Christianity 
| as diligently as if she had been baptised. The 
young princess was a person of singular beauty, 


with an example of their:style and spirit, They} and more singular devotion. Of all that she 


eonsist. of dialogues between Sir T. More and 
Montésinos (a stranger from ‘a distant coun- 
try’’),: Oh warious interesting and important 
topids, such as the improvement of the world ; 
Druidical stones; feudal slayery; growth of 
pauperism ; Owen of Lanark and the manu- 
facturing system ; national wealth; war; the 
prospects of Europe; Methodists ; infidelity ; 
the United States; Cathelic emancipation ; Ire- 
land, &c. &c,: and as the last two are the most 
prominent subjects of the day, our extracts shall 
be given te them, and to the author’s prose and 
verse, .The following will shew how Mr. 8. 
satirises the Romish creed and superstitions. 
“The church was built in an age when 
durability was regarded as an important con- 
sideration in such structures. It is. a large, 
unornamented, substantial edifice, with but- 
tresses, hattlements, and a square tower; and 
having: stood for centuries, hy God’s blessing 
it may stand for centuries to come, On a 
nearer view, you perceive that it has suffered 
something by the substitution of slates for 
lead upon the roof, an alteration which was 
made some few years ag when the building 
underwent a repair. Alice de Romley, heiress 
of Egremont and Skipton, who, in the reign of 
Stephen, or of his successor, married the Lord 
of Allerdale, gave it to Fountains Abbey, and 
is supposed to have been the person by whom 
it was founded and endowed. It was soon 
afterwards appropriated to/that monastery, the 
eollation being reserved) te the bishops of 
Carlisle. | William Fitz Duncan, the husbarid 
of this Alice, was son to the Earl. of Mur- 
ray, and brother to David, king ef Seot- 
land; and this may perhaps explain why the 
church was dedicated tothe Scotch St. Kenti- 
gern, bishop of Glasgow, and patron saint of 
that cathedral, a personage now utterly for. 
gotten here, in the parish where, during so 
“Many generations, his festival used to be-cele- 
brated on the 13th of January. Here followeth 
his legend,—it is a-better word than history for 
such tales. Hagiologists have related it with- 
out scruple, and during ages it was be- 
lieved without hesitation. The saint in ques- 
was, as: the remance says of Merlin, son 
of the devil, a gentleman on his mother’s 
side: his ‘mother Thametes, or Thenis, being 
the daughter of King Lot of Lowthean and 
Orkenay, (a age well known in the 
annals of the Round Table,) by Anna, daugh- 
~ter to Uther Pendragon, and half sister to 
King Arthur. A more illustrious stock eould 
be‘found in chivalrous genealogy. The 


heard from her religious teacher, there was 
nothing which so strongly impressed her ima- 
gination as the maternity of the blessed Vir- 
gin; insomuch that, (in the words of the 
legend,) with a presumptuous boldness and a 
womanish temerity, she desired and longed to 
resemble her in this, and even made it the 
object of her prayers. Aftera while she found 
unequivocal symptoms that her desire had been 
accomplished. How, or when, or by whom she 
had conceived, was what, according to her 
solemn and constant asseveration, she knew 
not. That it must have been by a.man, John 
of Tynmouth, whom Capgrave quotes, has not 
scrupled to affirm; but he says it is folly to 
inquire who. ploughed and sowed the land, 
seeing that through God’s blessing on the in- 
crease such excellent fruit was brought forth. 
Scandal, however, (for scandal there was even 
in the days of the saints,) fixed upon Eugenius 
III., king of the Scots, for the father. But 
even scandal did not impeach the sincerity of 
her declarations, which was proved beyond 
doubt by the miracles that ensued. There was 
a severe law among the Picts, that any damsel 
who was convicted of committing folly in her 
father’s house, should be thrown from the sum- 
mit of Dunpelder, one of the highest mouintains 
in that country, and that the seducer should 
lose his head. To that summit Thametes was 
carried, protesting her innocence, and with 
prayers and tears lifting up her hands to hea- 
ven for deliverance. Her protestations were 
in vain ; not so her prayers: for by miraculous 
interposition, when she was thrown over the 
precipice, she descended upon the wings of the 
wind, like the Tuscan virgin Clusia, or Pysche 
in the most beautiful of classic fables, and 
alighted. unhurt, having neither experienced 
fear nor danger in the descent. Your true 
pagan in ecclesiastical romance cares as little 
for miracles as pantaloon in a pantomime. 
King Lot and his people agreed that she had 
been saved from death by Christian enchant- 
ments ; and at the command of this relentless 
father she was taken out several miles to sea, 
put into aleathern coracle, gnd set adrift. But 
the winds and waves were more merciful than 
man: He who rules them was her, protector ; 
in shortep. time than the passage could have 
been performed by any art of navigation, she 
came to land at a place called Collénros or 
Culros, and there, without human help, she 
brought forth a son. A remarkable personage 
was at that: time dwelling in a monastery at 
Collenrog, Servan was his name; his mother 





all|than by that which he receiv 


eeiepeineiniateseenestalieeeaiihnememetieneetenemimmmeineenetnemimenmeetne menial 
Alpia was daughter to a king of Arabia, and 
Obeth his father was king of the land of 
Canaan. This holy Philistine was a saint of 
approved prowess and great good nature; had 
slain a dragon in single compat, turned water 
into wine, and once, when a hospitable poor 
man killed his only pig to entertain him and 
his religious companions, he supt upon the 
pork, and restored the pig to life next morning ; 
a palingenesia this which the eternal and un. 
fortunate boar Serimner undergoes every. day 
in Valhalla, and which the saints of St. Ser. 
van's age, particularly the Scotch, British, and 
Irish saints, frequently exhibited, to the great 
profit and edification of their hosts. At the 
hour when Thametes was driven on shore, and 
safely delivered on the beach, this holy per- 
sonage heard the song of angels rejoicing in 
the air, and thereby understood what had 
happened. So he’ hastened to the sea-side, and 
finding, there the mother and new-born babe, 
saluted the infant with these words; ‘ Blessed 
art thou, my beloved, who comest in the name 
of the Lord !’. Without delay he took them 
home to his convent, and baptised them both, 
naming the boy Kientiern, which is, being in- 
terpreted, Chief Lord, and which, by a slight 
alteration; has become Kentigern-. But be- 
cause the child as he grew up excelled his fel- 
low-scholars in learning, gripe and all good 
qualities, St. Servan used to him Mungo, 
being a term of endearment in what was then 
the language of that country ; and by this name 
he was afterwards more frequently invoked 
in baptism. 
In the age to which this legend relates, and in 
that also in which it was written, monasteries 
were the only schools. The other boys, seeing 
that Kentigern was a favourite, hated him for 
that reason, and endeavoured by many mali- 
cious trieks to bring him into disgrace. St. 
Servan had a tame robin, who used to feed 
from his hand, perch upon his head or shoulder 
while he was reading or praying, and flutter 
its wings and sing as if bearing part in his de- 
votions. The young villains one day twisted 
its ‘head off, and accused Kentigern of having 
killed it. To prové his innocence, he made a 
cross upon the head and put it on again, and 
the bird was nothing the worse for what it had 
undergone. It was. a rule in the. monastery 
that every boy should take his turn for a week 
to attend the fires at night before théy retired 
to rest, lest the nocturnal service should at 
any time be left unperformed for want of light. 
One night in Kentigern's week, after he had 
as usual duly performed this duty, the énvious 
boys put out all the fires. At the proper hour 
he awoke, and perceiving what had been done, 
gathered a henel bonghi, breathed upon it, set it 
on fire, and then lit the candles. One more 
attempt was made to bring shame upon him. 
The cook of the convent died and was buried, 
and the day after the burial the malicious 
scholars so far prevailed upon St. Servan that 
he ordered Kentigern upon his obedience to 
raise him from the dead ; which, as so discreet 





a person consented to require ft, seems to have 
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been thought not an unreasonable exercise for 
one who was preparing to graduate as a saint. 
The obedient cook came out of his grave at the 
call, and edified all the convent by an account 
of what he had seen in the other world.”” 

Of St. Kentigern cetera desunt for the pre- 
sent. 

Our second extract explains itself, and is, 
besides, a striking poetical production. 

“ The following Ode was written in the 
winter of 1821-2, a few months after his ma- 
jesty’s visit to Ireland, and some years before 
that religious movement had manifested itself 
there, which may in its consequences, through 
God’s blessing, produce more benefit to that 
country than could be effected by any act of 
human legislation. 

** How » " nd 
tne Gates come 


nas to thy Fn wellers, 
Of natural =. besoin sleep of fear, 


and. worse realities ? 


In vain art thou by liberal Nature’s dower 
en ae ; 


rors in vain; 
~~ 


tA sad inheritance 2” 
Their errors and their crimes. 


Green Island of the West ! 
Thy sister kingdom fear’d not this 
dove tant shores 


far and wide of late, 
And grateful Dublin first beheld her king, 
First of thy sovereigns he 
Who visited thy shores in peace and joy. 
Oh what a joy was there! 
~ loud huzzas p _ 
after surge : 
Of lar welcome rose; 
in the intervals alone 
Of that we sound of glad acclaim, 
Could the deep cannon’s voice 
bares —— —— it spake 
In thunder, reach the ear. 
From nas oo! the — ‘bells rung round, 


h ing upon 
ain with the sail J srl sored din 
walls and solid pavement seem’d to shake, 
And every bosom with the tremulous air 
Inhaled a dizzy joy. 


‘Some 


Thai 
Felt in its quicken’d veins a al like youth ; 
babes were ey to bless their king, 
And grandsires bade the children treasure up 
Leet ht; for it would be a tale 
in their old age 
Would make their children’s children gather round 
Intent, all ears to hear. 


ere, then, the feelings of that generous time 
Pase'd they like ven clouds, 
away like summer clouds, 
Like di u of infan 


Newell Mpveon' ‘ch tot not thee tae b 
tee not thou the ho} 
Be frustrate, that our Sister Isle may ad 

From the good seed then sown 


Green Island of the West, 
While frantic violence delays 
That pagwies enter, order, recy fn thou remain 
In own baleful darkness wrapt ; 
As if the cif the Bye dv divine, 
That bee all, from thee alone 
a wrath hed had turn’d away ! 


waceaur eae: shalt thou endure, 
* thy reproach and ours, 





eb th 


shall go forth 
To stablish coer, wi with an arm’d right hand ; 
= _ authority 
With its all- th control the bad, 
And th its its lsu cient shield 


Protect innocent: 
The first great Sety ¢ this of lawful 
Which holds its delegated right from saven 
The first great duty this; but this not all— 
For more than comes within the scope 
Of power is needed here ; 

More than to watch insidious discontent, 
Curb, and keep curb’d, the treasonable tongue, 
And quell the madden’d multitude : 
Labours of love remain ;— 

To weed out noxious customs rooted d 
In a rank soil, and long left seeding there; 
Pour balm into old wounds, and = them up; 
Remove remediable il 
Improve the willing a. 

And win the generous heart. 
Afflicted.country, from thyself 
Must-this redemption come 

And thou hast children able to perform 

-This work of faith and hope. 
O*for a voice which might recall 
‘To their deserted hearths 

’ ay ow truant sons! a i 


virtuous cog 
M t with the strength of du rath their souls ; 
re ist cheehd compat entire consent, [ 
nd to to tate glad ob obedience giye 
The impulse and the force abe ~_ |-will 
For who but they 
TH hich et bare ks of tha a ited ha, 
ich w) u 
‘ Ore —o rank to rank, 
So Secooeel oan heart, 
It then ome earth with heaven, from whence 
he'golden links depend. 


ian when the war is ter yy 
With error and the brood 
Of darkness, will your aid 
Be wanting in the cause of 1 tht and love, 
Ye ministets of that most holy church 
Whose ne foundations on 
Scripture rest secure 
What though the ist, in ae strong, 
In zeal 


And ’s blind force 
Assail your fortress; though the sons of schism 
oin in insane alliance with that old 
Inveterate enemy, 


Weening thereby to-wreak 
" ‘Their covenanted hatred, and effect 
Your utter overthrow: 
What though the unbelieving crew 
For — pu aid the unnatural league ; 
d Faction’ ’s wolfish pack 
Set > "thei fiercest yell, to augment 
Clad in t-te found. 
Ligne ly ye be found, 
Pte bee spent of Reason; ; with the sword 
Of Scripture git and f and from Sa shield of Truth 


——— waulile to sustein its beams 
On Arthur's arm unveil’d, 
Earth-born Orgoglio reel’d, as if with wine; 
a —_ her many-headed beast cast down, 
essa fell, her cup of sorcery spilt, 
er three crowa'd mitre in the dust devolved, 
And all her secret filthiness exposed. 
O thou fair Island, with thy Sister Isle 
Indissolubly link’d for weal and wo; 
Partaker of her 


’s 
O land profuce of genius and of worth 
Largely test ou sesatved end teagaty given 
Green Island of the W: 
The example of unspotted Onmaedts faith 
‘0 thee we owe; to thee 





Her draught of witchcraft gave : 
And h&n who in the 


Our union ?—Far be this from me, O Lord! 
Far be it! What is man 
‘Fant hace ate curses ?—King of kings, 
Father of all, Almighty, Governar 


all things, unto 
Humbly I offer wu: yh ' 
my casa, 


These men’s devices ! 
Lighten their y totem with ows ny Goxpel light, 
And thus abate their 
Assuage their malice thus ! a 
We can only add, that the author displays 
great ability and extensive information on the 
subjects to which these essays refer. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Vol. I. Part I. The Menageries: Quad. 
rupeds, described and drawn from Living 
Subjects. 18mo. pp. 216. London, 1829, 
Knight ; Longman and Co. 

Ir was only last week that we noticed with 
deserved panegyric the first No. of the Family 
Library ; and we have now the satisfaction to 
speak in terms not less encomiastic of the first 
Part of the Library of Entertaining Know. 
ledge. This is certainly the age of diffused 
intelligence, as it regards the mass of mankind 
in civilised countries ; and it is good to see it 
also the age‘of concentration as it regards the 
condensing of agreeable and useful reading in 
books - of moderate’ price, and well suited to 
gratify every popular appetite. Such a work 
is the present: cheap, entertaining, and cal. 
culated to improve the general mind as well as 
to induce a thirst for farther intelligence. 

This new design: has. judiciously commenced 
with natural history—for it is a branch of 
science of which every one is fond, and with 
which every one is more or less acquainted. 
It abounds, too, .with anecdotes of a curious 
and interesting character ; and its study, even 
though ‘only partial,” tends to engender hu- 
manity towards the animal creation. 

In this Part, after a brief and easy Introduc- 
tion, we have a mingled scientific and familiar 
account of the dog, the wolf, the jackal, the 
hyena, the~lion, -the tiger, the leopard, the 
puma, and the cat; all excellent in their way, 
and affording fair promise of excellence in en- 
suing Parts. Of this a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts may serve to convince the public and 
to amuse our readers ; we therefore insert them 
from those statements which appear to possess 
the greatest degree of aevelty. Speaking of 
the associations of animals of opposite natures, 
the Editor tells us—‘ There is a little me- 
nagerie in London where such odd associations 
may be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, 
and more systematically conducted, than in 
any other collection of animals with ‘which we 
are acquainted. Upon the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, wag Bee not 
so often, on the same side of Southwark 
Bridge, may be daily seen a cage about five 
feet square, containing the quadrupeds and 
birds which are represented in the annexed 
cut. The keeper of this collection, John 
Austin, states that he has employed seventeen 
years in this business of training creatures of 
opposite natures to live together in content and 
affection. And those years have not been un- 
profitably employed! It is not too much to 
believe, that many a person who has given his 
halfpenny to look upon this show, may have 
had his mind awakened to the extraordinary 
effects of habit and of gentle discipline, when 
he has thus seen the cat, the rat, the mouse, 
the hawk, the rabbit, the guines-Fig, the owl, 
the pigeon, the starling, and the sparrow, 
each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in con- 
finement, its respective modes of life in the 
company of the others,—the weak without 
fear, and the strong without the desire to in- 





jure. It is impossible to imagine any prettier 
exhibition of kindness than is here shewn. 
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The rabbit and the pigeon pla contendi 

for a lock of hay to make - Theis nests ; the 
sparrow sometimes perched on the head of the 
cat, and sometimes on that of the owl,—each 
its natural enemy ; and the mice playing about 
with perfect indifference to the presence either 
of cat, or hawk, or owl. The modes by which 
this man has effected this, are, first, by keeping 
all the creatures well fed; and, secondly, by 
accustoming one species to the society of the 


On the subject of menageries, the remarks 
are also extremely pertinent. 

“The value of menageries (the writer ob- 
serves), not dtily for popular but for’scientific 
study, depends, however, very much upon the 
arrangements which determine their construc- 
tion and regulation. The great object should 
be, as far as possible, to exhibit the animals in 
their natural state. It has been a favourite 
plan with many naturalists to establish a gar- 
den, in which the animal should find himself 
surrounded by his natural food—where the 
beaver should live amidst a rivulet and a bank 
of poplars, and the rein-deer browse upon his 
native lichen. Great difficulties, of course, 
present themselves to the completion of such a 
project; and though its execution were com- 
patible with any reasonable expense, the diffi- 
culty of adjusting the temperature of our cli- 
mate to the plant and the animal would be 
very considerable. Yet, in a national menage- 
rie much ought to be attempted, gradually but 
systematically to realise such a desirable object 
as the exhibition of animals in their natural 
habits. Ifthe cat tribe are pent up in close 
dens, what idea can be formed of the crouch 
and the spring which characterise both their 
sport and their seizure of prey? With every 
regard to their security, they might have a 
sufficient range to exhibit this peculiar pro- 
perty. We can acquire no adequate notion of 
the kangaroo in a cage, but in a paddock its 
remarkable bound at once fixes our attention 
and curiosity. In a very interesting book, 
Waterton’s ‘Wanderings in South America, 
there is an account of the sloth, which shews 
that we can know nothing of some animals 
unless we see them in their natural condition. 
This traveller delights in wonderful stories, 
Which he tells in a style approaching to exag- 
eto os tary oy reagon to doubt the 

, s descriptions of natural 

“The sloth is usually described as slow 








other at a very early period of their lives. 
The ferocious instincts of those who prey on 
the weaker are never called into action; their 
nature is subdued to a systematic gentleness ; 
the circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded are favourable to the cultivation of 
their kindlier dispositions; all their desires 
and pleasures are bounded by their little cage ; 
and though the old cat sometimes takes a 
stately walk on the parapet of the bridge, he 
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of pain; and from his supposed inaction his 
name is derived. And why is this? He had 
not been seen in his native woods by these who 
described him: he was .xesting upon the floor 
of some place of confinement. His feet are not 
formed for walking on the ground; they can- 
not act in a perpendicular direction ; and his 
sharp and long claws are curved. Hecan only 
move on the ground by pulling himself along 
by some inequalities on the surface, and there- 
fore on a smooth floor he is perfectly wretched. 
He is intended to pass his life in trees; he 
does not move or rest upon the branches, but 
under them ; he is constantly suspended by his 
four legs, and he thus power & from branch to 
branch, eating his way, and sleeping when he 
is satisfied. To put such a creature in a den 
is to torture him, and to give false notions of 
his habits. Ifthe sloth be placed in a mena- 
gerie, he should have a tree for his abode; and 
then we should find that he is neither habitu- 
ally indolent nor constantly suffering. The 
delight of observing wild animals in their na- 
tural state is great in proportion to its rarity. 
This delight is one reason that enterprising 
travellers,—such as Waterton, whom croco- 
diles and serpents could not deter from pursu- 
ing his researches, and as Wilson, the historian 
of American birds, who spent his life in the 
woods,—describe with a freshness and truth 
which can only proceed from a thorough love 
of their subject. We can understand how this 
desire to observe the natural, unrestrained 
habits of animal ‘life should grow almost into 
a passion. The difference between the same 
animal under confinement and when enjoying 
its native liberty, is striking enough to make 
an enthusiastic man willing to devote his life 
to those diligent observations of ‘ the free deni- 
zens of the woods,’ which are so valuable to 
those who have to write on natural history 
with less favourable means of observation. We 
lately saw this difference exemplified in a strik- 





in his movements, and_as in.a perpetual state 


ing manner. At the residence of a private 


duly returns to his companions, with whom he 
has so long been happy, without at all think- 
ing that he was born to devour any of them. 
This is an example, and a powerful one, of 
what may be accomplished by a proper educa- 
tion, which rightly estimates the force of habit, 
and confirms, by judicious management, that 
habit which is most desirable to be made a 
rule of conduct. The principle is the same, 
whether it be applied to children or to brutes.” 








gentleman at Limehouse there are three mon- 
keys in a state of remarkable freedom. We 
went to see them, with but few anticipations 
of pleasure; for a monkey, as monkeys are 
ordinarily seen, confined to a box, shews little 
but the cunning and rapacity of his race. The 
monkeys at Limehouse were let loose into an 
orchard, in which there were some high and 
spreading elms. Their gambols were the most 
diverting that could be imagined.. They pur- 
sued each other to the top of the highest 
branch, where they sat fearlessly chattering ; 
and in an instant they would throw themselves 
down, with unerring aim, some twenty feet, 
and, resting upon the bough which they had 
selected to leap at, would swing to and fro 
with manifest delight. We shall not be satis. 
fied again with a menagerie which has not 
trees for its monkeys to sport in. The mena- 
gerie of the Zoological Society will doubtless 
become the national menagerie, and in the 
course of a few years it may rival that of Paris, 
Our opportunities for forming the finest collec- 
tion in the world are unbounded; and the 
taste for natural history which distinguishes 
the public mind, in itself will create ample 
funds for its gratification.’ 

Many stories of the sagacity, &c. of dogs are 
new, and illustrative of the extraordinary cha- 
racter of that animal, improved as it has been 
by its companionship with man. We copy two 
or three examples. 

“In London, within these few years, the 
use of dogs in dragging light-vehicles has be- 
come very general; and though their strength 
is rarely employed in combination, as is the 
case with the Esquimaux sdogs, their 


energy makes them capable of moving very 
considerable weights. There is scarcely a 
baker, in the more parts of London, 
who has not his tra oe wheels, 
drawn by one or two stout mas bull-dogs. 
But the venders of cats’ meat a) 


or 





to have 
application 


derived. the largest benefit from. 








of animal power... The. p : through the 
parrow streets and hag y today is often 
amused by the seenes between. the consumers 
of the commodity and those who bring it to the 
houses. At the well-known, cry of the dealer, 
the cats of a whole district are in activity, 
anxiously peeping oyt of the doors for the ex- 
pected meal, and sometimes fearlessly approach. 
ing the little. cart, without ap sion of 
their suppesed enemy who draws it. The dogs 
attached to these carts appear to have no dispo- 
sition to molest the impatient groups of cats 
who gather around them. The habit of con- 
sidering dogs and cats as natural enemies has 
tended to the production of a great deal of 
cruelty. It is true that dogs will, by instinct, 
pursue any thing which flies from 3 and 
puppies will thus run after, and frequently kill, 
chickens. But dogs, by chastisement, aa be 
made to comprehend that nothing domestic must 
be molested. Beckford, a writer on b 
alludes to the circumstance of buck 
playing with deer on a lawn, within an hour 
or two after a chase of the same species. There 
is at present a tame doe in the streets of Lon- 
don, belonging to some m near St, Cle- 
ment’s Churchyard, which the passing dogs 
never affront ; and we have seen, some years 
ago, at Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of 
Richmond, a pack of fox-hounds, on, their way 
to cover, go to a fox chained at the outer 
gate of their kennel, without taking the slightest 
notice of him. This, at any rate, shews that 
dogs have their instincts under subjecti 

the commands of their friend and master, 

* * 


man. 

** All dogs can swim, although some dislike 
the water, and take to it with difficulty, at the 
bidding of their masters;- The bull-dog would 
appear the least, likely to combat with a heavy 
sea, as the Newfoundland dogs often do; and 
yet the following circumstance is well authen- 
icated :—On. board a ship, which struck upon] 


during a gale, there were | dog 


Newfoundland variety, 
rather small in growth, 


an instant in the breakers 
the.land, it was thought that one of 
Newfoundland dogs might sugceed ; but he 


sereggie with the waves, and 
other Newfoundland dog, upon 


gverbeard with the rope, shared 
But the bull-dog, though not 
the water, swam triumphantly to 
saved, the lives of the persons on 
them was his master, a military 

ill has the dog in his i 
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homes in the morning, to return at particular 
houra of the evening. The Kamtschatka dogs 

pocaey emnenee in Cae entoene re- 
turn to their homes by a change of temperature. 
But in those animgle possessing 


faculty of recollecting intervals of time exists, 
thoug: in a more limited extent, in the horse. 
We knew.a horse (and have witnessed the cir- 
cumstance) which, being agcustomed to be em- 
ployed once a week on a journey with the 
newsman of a provincial paper, always stopped 
at the houses of the several customers, although 
they were sixty or seventy in number. But, 
further, there were two persons on the route 
who took one paper between them, and each 
claimed the privilege of having it first on the 
alternate Sunday. The horse soon became 
accustomed to this regulation; and although 
the parties lived two miles distant, he stopped 
once a fortnight at the door of the half-customer 
at Thorpe, and once a fortnight at that of the 
other half-customer at Chertsey, and never did 
he forget this arrangement, which lasted several 
years, or stop unnecessarily, when he once 
hly understood the rule. es 

« says that dogs ‘ learn to under- 
stand not merely separate words or articulate 
sonnds, but w sentences expressing many 
ideas.’ Dr. Elliotson, the learned translator 
of Blumenbach’s Physio > quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Gall’s Treatise sur les Fonc- 
tions du Cerveau, without expressing any doubt 
of the circumstance :—‘ I have often spoken 
intentionally of objects which might interest 
my dog, taking care not to mention his name, 
or make any intonation or gesture which might 
awaken his attention. He, however, shewed 
no less pleasure or sorrow, as it might be; 
and, indeed, manifested by his behaviour that 
he had perfectly understood the conversation 
‘which concerned him. I had taken a bitch 
from Vienna to Paris;—in a very short time 
she comprehended French as well as German, 
of which I satisfied myself by repeating before 
her whole ‘sentences ‘in both ‘languages.’ We 
have heard an in8tuticé' of this quickness in the 
comprehension of language which is very re- 
markable. A mongrel, between the shepherd’s 
and terrier, a great favourite in a farm. 
house, was standing by while his mistress was 
washing some of her children. Upon asking a 
boy, whom she had just dressed, to bring his 
sister’s clothes from the next room, he pouted 
and hesitated. ‘Oh, then,’ said the mother, 
* Mungo will fetch them.’ She said this by 
way of reproach to the boy, for Mungo had 
not been accustomed to fetch and carry. But 
Mungo was intelligent and obedient ; and with- 
out further command he brought the child’s 
frock to his astonished mistress, This was an 
effort of imagination in Mungo, which dogs 
certainly possess in a considerable degree. He 
had often observed, doubtless, the business of 
dressing the children; and the instant, he was 
appealed to, he imagined what his mistress 
wanted. Eyery ong knows the anxiety which 
dogs feel to go out with their masters, if th 
have been accustomed so to do. A dog will 
often anticipate the journey of his owner; and, 
guessing the road he means to take, steal away 
to a considerable distance on that road to avoid 
being detained at home. We have repeatedly 
seen this circumstance. It is distinctly an 
effort of the imagination, if, indeed, it = not 


his | an inference of reasoning. 





* Linneus has made it a eharacteristic of 
dogs that on pee oe, ny but beggars 
are ragged, sometimes have that look of 
wildness which squalid poverty produces; and 
then the imagination of the dog sees, in the 
poor 


i se fears by a bark. <A dog is 
valuable for watching property in 
with which et 
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One of the greatest terrors of a dc i 

dog is a naked man, because this is an upac. 
customed object. . The sense of fear is said to 
be so great in this situation, that the fiercest 
dog will not even bark. A tan-yard at Kil. 
marnock in Ayrshire was a few years eX» 
tensively robbed by a thief, who this 
method to overcome the courage of a powerful 
Newfoundland dog, who had long protected a 
considerable property, The terror which the 
dog felt at the naked thief was altogether ima. 
ginary—for the naked man was less capable of 
resisting the attack of the dog than if he had 
been clothed. But then the dog had no sup- 
port in his experience. His memory of the 
past did not come to the aid of that faculty 
which saw an unknown danger in the future. 
The faculties of quadrupeds, like those of men, 
are of course mixed in their operation. The 
dog, who watches by his master’s grave, and is 
not tempted away by the caresses of the living, 
employs both his memory and his imagination 
in this act of affection. In the year 1827 there 
was a dog constantly to be seen in St. Bride’s 
churchyard, Fleet Street, which for two years 
had ck to leave the place where his master 
was buried. He did not appear miserable; he 
evidently recollected their old companionship, 
and he imagined that their friendship would 
again be renewed. The inhabitants of the 
houses round the church daily fed the poor 
creature, and the sexton built him a little 
kennel. But he would never quit the spot ;— 
and there he died.” 

There are some philosophical and curious 
observations on the subject. of albinoes, com- 
mon to the animal and human races. 

‘“* The peculiar whiteness of the hair or fea. 
thers to.whigh albinoes are subject, and which 
occurs not. only in q peds and birds, but 
in the human rece, is oceasioned by a defect in 
the colouring matter of these coverings of the 
skin, and is always connected with a defect in 
sight, which arises from the deficiency in the 
eye of. what. is called the mucous pigment. 
Blumenbach thinks that this deficiency is he- 
reditary in .some of the mammalia, so as to 
form a constant breed of white animals, as in 
the rabbit, mouse, and horse; and that, in 
the same way, the ferret, whose white skin 
and red glassy eyes are well known, is de- 
seended from the. pole-cat. The subject of 
albinoes is jutimately. connected with. some 
curious facts which have been recently inves- 
tigated ; and which completely prove the in. 
timate connexion between, or rather identity 
of, that substance which gives colour to the 
skin and hair, and that which regulates the 
ability of the animal to endure a greater or 
less degree of: light. From a series of experi- 
ments instituted to ascertain the power of the 
sun’s rays, it has been established by Sir Eve- 
ratd. Home, that although the absolute heat, 
in consequence of the absorption of the rays, 
is greater from a black surface, yet. the power 
of the rays to seorch the skin is thus destroyed, 
according to Sir Humphry Davy, by being 
converted into sensible heat by the absorption. 
I¢ is thus that the negro has a provision for 
the defence of his skin, while living within the 
tropies ; and in the same manner, his eye, 
which is exposed: to strong light, has the 
mucous pigment darker than that of the Euro- 
pean, In all quadrupeds which look upwards, 
aa the monkey ; in birds to the sun’s 
rays; and in fishes which lie upon the. surface 
of the ocean,—this pigment is dark. In ru- 
minating animals, which look downwards, and 
in nocturnal animals; sueh as the cat, it is 





light ; in the owl it is entirely absent. In the 
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ee § recently published te his Lectures 
parative aay a Sir Everard Home 
has collected some further facts on this in- 
subject. He says that the ‘rete mu- 
cosum,’ a kind of pigment which lines the 
cuticle upon the surface of the body, and con- 
stitutes the tubular cavity that forms hair, is 
precisely the same substance as that upon 
which the retina of the eye is spread geo 
we have called the mucous pigment); and 
thus, being acted upon by the same circum- 
stances, when the hair becomes gray the per- 
son can only see with a weak light. Baron 
Larrey mentioned to Sir Everard Home the 
case of a man who had been confined at Brest 
thirty-three years in a subterraneous prison. 
During the day he was completely blind, and 
only saw objects in the dark. His hair was 
absolutely blanched; and when it first became 
white, the pigment of his eyes had undergone 
the same change. . With regard to the subject 
which led us to these curious facts—the white 
animals of the most northern climates—Sir 
Everard Home unhesitatingly says, that the 
shedding of the hair and feathers in the Arctic 
regions, during the six months in which they 
are not visited by the sun, is accompanied by 
the absence of the ‘nigrum pigmentum’ (the 
black pigment), by ‘which the animals and 
birds are fitted to see with the weak light 
afforded them. With these facts before us, 
it may reasonably be believed that many of the 
white animals of the Arctic regions are, during 
a portion of the year, when the cold is intense 
and the days are dark, what are called albinoes 
—that is, that with the change of the colour 
of their hair the mucous pigment of the eye 
also changes colour; or, in other words, that 
the black pigment is absent when the hair 
periodically becomes white. We have already 
seen how this whiteness of the fur enables the 
animal to bear the diminished temperature 
without such a diminution of the warmth of 
his body as Would deprive him of his pbysical 
powers; and upon the same beautiful prin- 
ciple of arrangement by an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, which so nicely adjusts the senses and 
faculties of animals to the situations in which 
they are placed, the deficiency ofthe black 
pigment of the eye enables some quadrupeds to 
see distirictly in the faint light of the long 
Arctic winter, Upon this principle M. Des- 
marest’s description of the.white wolf, ‘ an 
animal affected with the albinoe disease,’ is an 
incorrectone. He is an animal the colour of 
whose fur, as well as the pigment of whose 
eye, undergoes a change to fit him for the very 
extraordinary changes of heat and light he is 
exposed to, and which change of the fur and 
the one prevents him utterly perishing during 
that incapacity to procure his food which ex- 
treme cold and darkness would otherwise bring 
upon him, It is remarkable that these ex- 
traordinary adaptations of the body to climate 
are confined to the inferior animals. Man is 
not affected by them to any thing like the 
same’ extent; for the colour of the negro’s 
skin is unvarying in certain latitudes, and the 
albinoes of the — race are so from the 
effect of disease. We may conclude, from this 
circumstance, that man, in the cases of adapta. 
tion to climate, as in all: other cases, is left to 
derive -his protection . against. physical evils 
from the exercise :of his own reason. The 
poor Esquimaux, during their intense winters, 
clothe themselves with thick furs, shut them- 
selves up in.a snow hut, (the warmest. of cover- 
ings from the: external air,),make fires, and 


obtain light from. oil... Man, therefore, has aj. 
defence, 


in his superior intelligence, against 





the stguen. of diaath, otn ts te ann.ant 
posed situations. He is left to the unaided! 
care of this intelligence, without that special 


intervention of Providence which makes such’ 


arrangements for the preservation of the in- 
ferior animals as shall come to the aid of their 
instinct, and stand in the place of those com- 
forts which may be obtained by the higher 
faculties of the human race. Man, for in- 
stance, is the only animal that can produce 
artificial light and heat. He makes a fire in 
the woods, and the monkeys will warm them- 
selves at it; but no monkey ever yet succeeded 
in kindling a fire himself. As man advances 
in civilisation these broad distinctions may be 
overlooked in the elaborate contrivances by 
which he heaps up every comfort and luxury 
around him,—by manufactures and commerce 
ensuring the possession of them, in various 
degrees, to all of the human race. But the 
ability to construct a steam-engine, and the 
knowledge which shews how to kindle the 
fuel which sets that machine in motion,’ are 
equally results of the superior intellect of man, 
as distinguished from the faculties of the crea- 
tures beneath him.” 

With this we mist conclude, and again 
warmly recommend this excellent publication 
as another of those valuable works which do 
credit to the present time, and will produce 
important results on future generations. 








Repentance ; and other Poems. By Mary Ann 
Browne ; Authoress of ‘“* Mont Blanc,”’ 
* Ada,” &c. London, 1829. Longman and 
Co. Hatchard and Son ; and Saunders and 
Benning. 

WE like this little volume, and we like the 

spirit from which it has emanated: there, is 

somewhat even touching in a young, ardent 


mind thus impressed with the worthlessness | 


and vanity of this world, devoting its energies 
to the cause of religion, an with the 
high inspiration of our. pure and holy faith ; 
alive to the beautiful, but remembering whence 
that beauty comes; enthusiastic in its affec- 
tions, and strengthening. them by its consci- 
ousness of immortality. We feel an interest in 
those pages, which gives ourselves a pleasure 
in the praise we bestow. The following is, 
we think, very beautiful: — 


Who loves me best ?—my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete ; 

Who held me, an infant, on her knee,— 
Who hath ever. watched me tenderly ; 

And yet I have heard my eather say, 

That she some time must way: 

Who then shall shield me from earthly ill ?— 
Some one must love me better still ! 


Who loves me best ?—my father dear, 

Who loveth to have me always near ; 

He whom I fly each eve to meet, 

When past away is the noontide heat; 

Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies 
Brings me the wild-wood strawberries, 

Oh! he is dear as my mother to me,— 

But he will perish, even as she. 


Who loves me best ?—the gentle dove, 

That I have tamed with my childish love, 
That every one save myself doth, fear, 
Whose coo soundeth when I come near? 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I br! 

To its cage the drops from the clearest sp: 
And hang green ches around the door ;— 
Something, sufely, must love me more 1 


bd —_ me best ?—my es fair, vs 

ith laughing eyes and clustering : 

Who flowers aroun my head doth twine, 

Who — her rosy lips to mine, 

Who pte aber me —_ -~ artless glee,— 
e me 


ver whe ni had > ann. So 
Of all, she di not love me the best t 


Who loves me best ?—my brother young, 
With his healthy cheek k and “ve weg een 3 
to lead me‘in mérry . 


Far dpwa Gao gregncepedte DUDY Sapa ; 





Yet perhaps he loves me no more than 
pp ne er 

My mother loves me,-—-but whe wiay ‘die ;° 
My white ove loves me,—but Sh 
My father loves me,—he eens mar be ch 
I have heard of 
If choy chaubd Saale tan, Wher Gena e 
Where should { hear my sad heart.to? 
Some one surely would be my stay— 
tn ae . 
© Ves, fair child! there is One above, 
Who loves thee with an unchangeable love; 
He who formed those frail, dear things, 
} Da on thy Pree bey he > heey cl — 


— would protect thee ve t+ 
Oh, is not such love worth ail the rest ?=. 
Child! i it is God who loves thee best!” 
And this : 
** My mother ! now the gladsomie spring 
smili tt tee 
Ser aes forth, 
n sunn t 
Th all ring 2 


ough days most lovel 
All fair of mirth. ve 
om 9 one is aoa far An} a 


oreones diar O if yan eh = 


It is.a day 
a mother ! ‘Sunol well, 
ienmuaiien thou wast not as now ; 
ber when T'imne’s shadow fell 
“inne darkly on thy brow: 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s surhmer glow, 
Thy had hardly passed their prime, 
And scarce one Rove: lay low; 
= clouds thy. heaven have overcate 
Since those br! he days of pleasu: 
Mother ! thy step is not so oy 
As it was wont to be 
For secret blight and ae 
Have done their work on ‘thee 
Thy hair turns gray, and 1 can see 
ag bons more tremulous, 
And thy dark eye hath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 
_ children—then it hath a joy 
light, that nothing can destroy. 
ice arte Se not ' for the days 
il not regret ; 
» with all its rays, 
not set. 


And it shall sparkle out 
reo th rauieveren 
ngin; ce o'er ears, 
And brightening all thy Failed tents. 
Mother! perhaps the 's Wreath 
May ne’er totninctteranes 
Perhaps I was not made to > breathe 
In loft . 
Yet sti Y Know thy tender love 
aby think it 


ba» fk partial ear will ai approve, 
owever weak it be 


And thou wilt love the wotda tvet start! 
Thus from the fulness of the-heart.” 

So late in the week, our limits forbid further 
extracts but as two or ‘three roses will tell the 
sweetness of the wreath, so. may our quotations 
speak of their com ms: there is a true 
poetic feeling, delighting in “ sweet flowers 
and all fair things ;” a gentle féminine strain 
of piety, the faith of hope and. love, clothed 
in harmonious language; —~ and for these we 
are ene to a young creature mot seven- 
teen. 





Traits of Travel; or, Teles of Men and Cities. 
By the Author of “ High-ways and By- 
paper 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Col- 

urn 

To quote an old French song, “ dis me sont 

plus’’—or if they. still are, it is in that stave. of 

disregarded existence tantamount to no exist. 
ence at all_that race of six-week gr who 


jsaw a certain number of palaces, chi 


plays, and pictures; who went, at the. rate of 
so many miles a. page; who decided on the 
character of a. nation by .its costume; who 


| faithfully recorded . what -they. ate and what 


they drank; and. whe finally: published their 
jourpal, ot the instigation of admiring friends, 
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—and the light, hot-pressed volume emulated 
the rapidity of its composition in the rapidity 
of its oblivion. A kind of forgetful memory 
recalls their numbers rather than themselves ; 
and a tour on the Continent is something like 
the. Catholic question—can any thing new be 
said about it ?—But Mr. Grattan belongs not 
to this class: to the materials of the traveller 
he has brought the imagination of the novelist, 
—he has looked upon men and things with the 
acuteness of observation, yet with that poetical 
spirit which gives but the more actual likeness 
of truth to the after narration,—he has sat 
down, by the hearth—he knows the home, the 
habits of the people he describes. He modestly 
speaks, in his neatly written preface, of his 
works as those of mere light entertainment ; 
but if knowledge—that knowledge of all others 
the most useftil, in proportion as it expands libe- 
rality by destroying prejudice—consists in an 
intimate acquaintance with foreign lands, our 
readers (i. e. if they set the same value on it as we 
do, )and weshall agreein thit.king that Mr. Grat- 
tan’s works have a value equal to their amuse- 
ment. Among the tales, the “ Maison de Santé” 
is of terrible, as that of ‘* Laura Pemegia”’ is of 
touching interest: and the “‘ ing Brother 
of the Trappists” is a very well-told melan- 
choly tale. These, however, our limits will 
not allow us to do more. than introduce by 
name: but there are a multitude of entertain- 
ing sketches; and the ‘* Carnival,” which we 
select, has at least a very attractive title. 

‘* We have been told, from high authority, 
that there is a step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. It is, however, a mistake— 
there is no such thing. Sublime and ridiculous 
are one and the same—co-existent qualities, of 
different complexions perhaps, as looked at in 
different lights, but blending and blooming to- 
gether, like the green and pink shades in a 
shot poplin. I was » guine convinced of this, a 
day or two "ago, by witnessing the carnival, to 
see which 1 came on purpose to Paris. My 
lone wanderings in the provinces had left my 
wardrobe not quite suited to the display I ex- 
pected to witness on this occasion ; so my first 
business, after I had shaken off the dust of the 
Diligence, was to look out for a tailor, know- 
ing the importance of appearances a3 well as 
old Quarles himself, who tells us in his Enchi- 
ridion, that ‘ the body is the shell of the soul ; 
apparel is the huske of that shell; the huske 
often tells you what the kernel is.’ Acting on 
this principle, I was resolved to decorate myself 
in French costume. Decked out, then, at a 
day’s notice, in a Polish frock, black velvet 
vest, with a white, a pink, and a blue one, re. 
spectively of silk, inside, hussar pantaloons, 
boots a da Vellington, and brazen spurs — 
French every bit of me, brass from head to 
foot, as a body might say—I sallied forth to 
present my recommendatory credentials to the 
friend of a friend of mine, M. Le Vicomte de 
Vaurien, who had been represented to me as one 
of a family wonderfully well known in France, 
a man of Ruahion, literature, science, taste, and 
talent—a sort of second oe in short, 
who had spent many years in England during 
the cuidate, was attached a /a folie to 
all that was British, and to the ancient régime 
at home. ‘A pleasant sort of person this,’ 
thought I, as I approached his residence, ‘ to 
lead a young fellow like me through the la- 
byrinth of | Bove al and pleasure:’ for I in- 
tended to be at all in the ring, as we say fami- 
liarly at the club. Arrived at the street to 
which my friend the proprietor’s hand-writing 
on the back of the letter pointed like a finger- 
post, I was not. very favourably struck by its 








appearance. It was in the heart of the town, 
narrow, dark, and dirty; but, knowing the 
ways of Paris, I did not much mind all that. 
‘No. 18, le voila!’ said I, entering the port- 
cochére of a gloomy but good-looking house. 
Then, pulling up my shirt-collar and adjusting 
my hair, I marched up to the landing-place of 
the premier étage, cast an inquisitive glance at 
the coat of arms on the panels of a huge old 
family coach standing in the remise, and was 
in the act of seizing the bell-cord, when a 
withered old hag shot forth her visage from a 
dismal little den in the entresol below, scream- 
ing—‘ Diable, donc! ov allez-vous? ‘* Qui, 
moi?’ I replied, rather indignantly ; ‘ je vais 
chez M. le Vicomte, Madame.’ ‘* Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte! qui est cela?’ . An odd 
question ‘that, thought I. I cannot surely be 
wrong. »‘ Le Vicomte de Vaurien, Madame !’ 
* Vicomte! Bah! et c’est la que vous le cher- 
chez! montez au sixiéme.’ ‘ Au sizxiéme!’ 
sighed I, looking up the dismal staircase, so 
high, that it seemed, like Jacob’s ladder, to 
lead to ‘a glimpse of heaven, which twinkled 
through a sky-light-at top. I drew a long 
breath of preparation for the ascent, and heard 
the old wench’ mutter below—‘ Diable l’em- 
porte! c'est toujours.comme cela vous passez 
partout a gauche et a droite, sans rien deman- 
der a la portiére, vous autres Anglais.’ ‘ Vous 
autres. Anglais !’ echoed I. ‘* Rat it, that’s 
too bad, though—she has found me out, in 
spite of my frock, waistcoats, and pantaloons. 
But never mind. Au sixiéme! Courage!’ 
Landed at length at the summit, breathless 
and panting, my head dizzied by a glance over 
the banisters into the interminable chasm be- 
low me, I leaned for a moment against the 
wall, and pulled a greasy bit of faded pink 
riband that hung dangling beside a filthy little 
door. ‘ Qui est la?’ demanded a feeble voice. 
‘Moi,’ replied I, ‘Aha! an Englishman! 
wait, wait for one leeveel bit, “saer,’ answered 
the voice, in a.tone,of gaiety. I waited as de- 
sired, confounded beyond measure to find that 


the very pronunciation of one syllable had be- 


trayed me a second time. While I pondered 
on this, the door opened, and a black silk 
night-cap popped itself out. A sallow-wizened 
face was under it, and the head it covered was 
borne upon a narrow pair of shoulders, clothed 
in a short brown woollen jacket, appended to 
pantaloons of the same, forming stockings as 
well, and ending at the feet in a shabby pair of 
morocco leather slippers. ‘ Walk in, saer; 
walk in, saer;’ said the wearer of this strange 
costume and still stranger phiz. He would 
have measured about five feet and an inch or 
so, and looked a good half-century old. His 
upper lip was horribly embrowned with snuff, 
and he seemed to have but two or three strag- 
gling teeth in his head. ‘ Is your master at 
home ?’ asked I. ‘ My Got, saer! vat you take 
me for? Iam my master.’ ‘ I beg your par- 
don, sir,’ cried I; ‘I wish to see the Vicomte de 
Vaurien.’ ‘Why dat is me, my dear saer. 
Walk in, saer.’ As he did not seem to wince 
at my mistake, my ‘ withers were unwrung ;’ 
but any one may imagine my mortification 
while I contemplated the figure and abode of 
my anticipated cicerone. I shall not touch 
my readers’ sensibility on my account, by de- 
tailing the appearance of Vaurien’s garret. A 
truckle-bed, two tottering chairs, a broken 
deal-table, a tarnished mahogany basin-stand, 
with gilded porcelain basin and water-jug 
cracked and chipped, and standing for show, 
like Goldsmith’s celebrated row of broken tea- 
cups. These, and such like commodities, are 
not matters to enter into a description meant 





for the brightest eyes of England. I therefore 
draw the blanket (there being neither veil nor 
curtain at hand) over the mysteries of the 
vicomte’s abode. A few minutes made us 
quite known to each other. He read my letter 
with attention, shook my hand with warmth, 
professed himself my most faithful friend and 
devoted servant, and finished many pleasant 
sayings by begging me, with an air of great 
nonchalance, to sit down while he took his 
breakfast. That was soon despatched ; for it 
consisted only of a little cup of coffee without 
cream, which had stood simmering in a pipkin 
by the fire, and a small roll, of about the feneth 
and consistency of a dried herring, which lay 
on a shelf with the vicomte’s dressing appara- 
tus. His repast required none of the usual 
appurtenances of a breakfast-table; and being 
quietly finished, he me to excuse his 
then making his toilette. Delighted at an op. 
portunity of being initiated into the maneu- 
vres of a petit maitre: de Paris, I willingly 
accorded his pardon. He began by throwing 
off his black ‘cap, and displayed a head com. 
pletely covered with papillotes, which he, with. 
out shame or ceremony, pulled coolly from their 
respective curls, ‘and folded up in readiness for 
the service of the night. At first sight of him 
I thought he had been bald, for not a strag. 
gling hair wandered on his temples. Now he 
had a profusion of dark brown ringlets; and 
had I not seen the progress of de-cap-itation, 
I would have sworn he had put on a wig, so 
that he was just as far from natural appearance 
one way as the other. ‘ Pardon, for two little 
moments,’ cried he, squeezing my hand in both 
of his, as he popped into a closet close by the head 
of his bed. In two minutes he was back ; but 
no more like what he was before he entered, 
than I like Hereules. His transformation was 
magical—it was ‘ Hyperion to a satyr.? A 
rosy flush spread over his face, and seemed 
faintly fading on the tips-of his-nose and chin, 
like setting sunbeams onthe peaks of a moun- 
tain. A pair of false whiskers, of the same 
pattern as his  side-locks, curled upon his 
cheeks ; and his mouth displayed a regular row 
of well-set teeth ; while his head, in its whole 
ensemble, might be really supposed to have just 
glided gently off the shoulders of a good-look- 
ing fellow of thirty, or thereabouts. I started 
back. He laughed. ‘ Ha, ha! vous ne me 
connaissez pas,’ said he, slapping me on the 
shoulder ; ‘ my dear saer, you must not vonder 
at all dis. Ve Frenchmen are enough philoso- 
phers to care ver little for appearances in de 
house, and to know dat ’tis ever ting in de 
street.” I was so amazed at the metamorpho- 
sis, and so pleased with the aphorism, which 
put me so much in mind of myself and old 
Quarles, that I did not closely observe the pro- 
cess of his dressing, which I should otherwise 
have faithfully reported. I followed him with 
my eyes as he went on, but saw him indis- 
tinctly, and heard him chatter without minding 
what he said. When I recovered from my 
reverie, I observed him full-dressed, all but 
his coat, wiping the cracked gilt basin with a 
towel, and placing it carefully in its proper 
stand. ‘ Allons!” cried he, as he finally settled 
his collar before the looking-glass, and stood 
revealed in all the perfumed bloom of a dashing 
dandy. ‘ Now, saer, shall we out see de 
masks on de Boulevards?’ ‘ Masks !’ exclaimed 
I; ‘ why, it isn’t carnival time, is it?? ‘ To 
be sure ’tis,’ replied he; ‘ dis is Mardi gras, 
de gayest of de gay days. Nothing but plea- 
sure, and fun, and hosh-posh.’ I may be al- 
lowed to mention here, that the vicomte is very 
proud of his English, and loses no occasion for 
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displaying his familiarity with the niceties of 
the language, ‘among which ‘ hosh-posh’ is a 
ticular favourite.—I was electrified at hear- 
ing that the carnival was really going on; for 
the whole appearance of Paris was so sombre, 
so muddy, and misty, that I could not imagine 
any approximation to gaiety in the place or the 
people. ‘ Ah, vous verres, vous verrex bientét,’ 
said the vicomte, as we descended the stone 
staircase, picking our steps in its perpetual 
twilight, and directing our course by the iron 
banisters. Once fairly on the Boulevard, my 
friend seemed quite in his element ; and though 
I looked down on him from an elevation of 
half-a-dozen inches, and thought my dress ex- 
hibited a tolerable specimen of style, I confess 
there was something in his swaggering air, fine 
complexion, floating curls, and the red riband 
at his button-hole, that seemed to throw me 
into the shade. He talked English loudly all 
the time, proud of displaying his accomplish- 
ment to the ears of his countrymen; and his 
observations were amusing enough. The day 
was gloomy, cold, and comfortless—yet the 
world was out. During the hour and a half 
which I had spent in the vicomte’s garret, all 
Paris seemed to have been suddenly infected 
with the wish for a walk, ride, or drive. The 
pathway was thronged with pedestrians ; many 
@ mounted exquisite was cantering on the cen- 
tre of the pavement, between the rows of car- 
riages going in opposite directions, in horizon. 
tal analogy to the movements of two buckets 
in a well. These carriages, of all sorts and 
descriptions, open and close, cut a poor figure 
to a man accustomed to the equipages of the 
Park. There was scarcely one from Long 
Acre to be seen. They were almost all French, 
gaudy, shabby, and flimsy. It appeared that 
though all Paris was there, yet the confounded 
weather kept all the decent horses at home; 
for such a sorry collection of jaded hacks was 
never before exhibited in a Christian coun- 
try. The masks were few and vile. Now 
and then a barouchezhove .in sights. crammed 
with clumsy harlequins, miserable mountebanks 
without a joke, or two or three stupid carica- 
tures of old women, in ‘ feathery furs and 
studded stomachers, tippets, cardinals, hoods, 
and ruffles.’ A pretended peasant, here and 
there, rode silently along; but there was no- 
thing like frolic, or humour, or happiness. 
The vicomte pointed out to me some well- 
known characters in the carriages which passed ; 
among others, in his sky-blue chariot, his bro- 
ther vicomte, the romance writer, who has 
described in the heroine of his last work, a 
better masquerade figure than the whole carni- 
val could produce. ‘ Chargée de plumes, de 
fourrures, de fleurs, de pierreries, et de gaze, 
enveloppée d’un mantel a triple collet, et sa 
robe bordée d’images.’ I, in my turn, told my 
companion the names of a few of my country- 
men; but I saw none who combined notoriety 
with the ludicrous, except the celebrated Squire 
Hold’emtight, who, mounted on the dicky of a 
caléche, covered with a huge box-coat, whipped 
along a pair of pitiful hacks, and (puffing his 
red and bloated cheeks against the wind) gave 
Occasion to a group near me to halloo out, 
‘Voila! voila le beuf gras !’—and I certainly 
never saw a finer specimen of John Bullism. 
While the file of carriages was thus dragging, 
like a wounded snake, or an alexandrine, ‘ its 
slow length along,’ and every face seemed the 
index of a melancholy or a dissatisfied mind, 
the sound of martial music struck upon fy 
ear, and presently several regiments of infan- 
try, in full order of march, moved along hy 
Boulevards from the direction of the Tuilerigs, 





where they had been just passed in review, 
preparatory to their departure for the invasion 
of Spain. A train of artillery followed—the 
heavy rolling of the guns over the pavement 
mixing with the clash of the military bands, 
bringing to the mind a rush of awful combina- 
tions touching the tremendous probabilities in 
which these troops were going to be actors. 
There they were, mingled with the fantastic 
fooleries of the crowd—the motley crew of 
masks and mockeries, heavy hearts, and dreary 
apprehensions. I gazed at the scene with a 
sarcastic smile and an involuntary shudder ; 
and exclaimed, as we turned down the Rue de 
la Paix (Napoleon’s triumphal pillar staring 
me in the face), *‘ No, no, there is no step be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous !” 

We bid a kindly farewell to our pleasant 
companion ; and only wish to have set out on 
his travels again one who is quite the beau ideal 
of tourists. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Sermons on Various Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Archibald Gracie. Edinburgh, 1829, 
Adam Black, T. Ireland, jun. and T. M. 
Shiells : London, Longman and Co. 
WE take shame to ourselves for not having be- 
fore recommended this most admirable volume 
to our readers. Full of mild and enlightened 
piety, that piety which shews itself by gentle- 
ness and humility in theory, and by moral ex- 
cellence in practice,—few could turn over these 
pages without deriving somewhat of benefit, 
some practical rule of conduct, some striking 
view of the great advantages of religion, some- 
what of either hope or consolation, from their 
perusal. We would particularly point atten- 
tion to the sermons on resignation ; on the influ- 
ence of religious principle upon happiness; and 
on undue respect for the opinions of others : but 
we begin to find selection a very difficult task. 
A passage in the discourse treating on the 
love of God, illustrates our own sentiments on 
the subject so admirably, ‘that we cannot resist 
supporting our opinion by such high authority. 
** Some look upon the love of God as a dis- 
position of mind producing devotion, and end- 
ing there. They have excited in themselves 
a high zeal and affection for God, and firm 
persuasion that they are his favourites; and 
having done this, they think they have arrived 
at Christian perfection ; whilst, at the same 
time, they are under the dominion of covet- 
ousness, malice, and pride. This detestable 
mixture of vice and enthusiasm has been com- 
mon in all . But, to preserve us from 
such delusions, Christ has told us that we 
must either keep his commandments, or not 
pretend to love him. This is the only kind of 
love to God that is mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. They never recommend that spiritual 
fever, those warm transports, and that bold 
familiarity, which some zealots affect ; nor that 
cold, refined, and mysterious piety which ano- 
ther sort of religionists require. For love to 
God is reason, and not passion—reverence, and 
not presumption. It may be proper also to 
remark, that love to God is inconsistent with 
that superstitious fear with which too many 
affect to worship him. Of a gloomy and un- 
happy disposition of mind, and insensible of the 
beauty so profusely lavished upon the works of 
creation, they ascribe a character of malevo- 
lence to the Deity. They trace his power in 
the thunder and in the earthquake, in war and 
in pestilence. Inexorable severity and a venge- 
ful spirit compose their idea of the Supreme 
Being. Dark and superstitious terror forms 
the character of their religion, and is expressed 





in ‘modes of worship black as their creed, 
and portentous as the demon they acknow- 
ledge for their lord.’ But genuine love to 
God is inconsistent with this gloomy fear. It 
is impossible to regard him at the same time 
with affections so opposite. ‘ There is no 
fear,’ says an apostle, ‘in love; but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath tor- 
ment; he that feareth is not made perfect 
in love.” 

These discourses are arranged and edited by 
Mr. Gracie, brother of the pious and excellent 
man now no more ; and we owe him our thanks 
for a very valuable addition to our devotional 
literature. 


Scripture History for Youth. By Esther 

Hewlett. 2 vols. Fisher and Son. 
THE first and part of the second of these 
volumes contain the Old and the rest the 
New Testament arranged in. an historical 
form, and illustrated with: many pictures. 
The intention seems to be very meritorious, 
and the execution of the work in a familiar 
manner, to fit it for popular reading and in. 
struction. 


A Plain and Short History of England for 
Children, in Letters from a Father to a 
Son. By the Editor of the “ Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor.” 18mo. pp. 262. Riving- 
tons. 

One of the many forms in which useful know- 

ledge is now presented to the youthful mind. 

The good plan of appending questions to every 

— of the history related is followed in this 

volume. 


Leigh's New Pocket Road-Book of Scotland, 
&ec. Ge. With a Map, and a Plan of Edin- 
burgh. 18mo. pp. 284. London, Leigh. 

Srmiar to Mr. Leigh’s useful and convenient 

Road-books of England and Ireland, this little 

volume recommends itself strongly to public 

favour by the accuracy of its details and the 
excellent arrangement. of its, materials. It is 
very small and portable; very, neat. and well 

printed; and, in short, exactly what such a 

publication should be, as many a tourist to Scot. 

land during ensuing summers will be ready 
to acknowledge, while they thank us for mak. 
ing its merits known to them. 


Synopsis of Practical Perspective,’ Lineal and 


Aerial. By T. H. Fielding, Teacher of 
Drawing to the Senior Classes of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Military Seminary. 
London, 1829. Carpenter and Son. 
Or the various works on perspective which 
have recently come under our notice, Mr. 
Fielding’s seems to us to be one of the most 
simple and perspicuous. The linear portion 
of it, without entering into details which are 
curious rather than practically useful, will com- 
municate to the student who masters it, a suf. 
ficient knowledge of an art which, as Mr. 
Fielding justly observes, is as necessary to 
drawing or painting, as an acquaintance with 
orthography or grammar is to the production 
of a literary composition. Among other things, 
we are much pleased with Mr. Fielding’s ex. 
posure of the absurdity of Kirby’s strange and, 
in so able a man, unaccountable admission, 
that under some circumstances it is n 
to swerve from the strictness of mathematical 
exactness! We confess, however, that we are 
rather disappointed with that part of Mr. 
Fielding’s work which treats of aerial per. 
spective; and the more so, as he himself 
allows, that although it has hitherto been ne- 
glected by most of the writers on perspective 
generally, yet that it-is-the most interesting 
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division of the science. A great number of 
Mr. Fielding’s remarks under:the head of 
Aerial .Perspective relate in fact. to Linear 
Perspective. The one subject, we acknow- 
ledge, is not so strictly reducible to rule as the 
other ; but stil we think that something more 
might be said (and, with a little assistance 
perhaps from his highly gifted brother, who 
could say it better than Me Fielding ?) on the 
laws which influence diminution of ‘tone and 
indistinctness of form in objects, in proportion 
to their distance from the eye of the spec- 
tator. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, March 30. 
Iw consequence of the sudden change in the 
atmosphere, the merveilleur and the merveil- 
leuses de Paris have ventured to throw aside 
their furs, and we are now gratified by the 
sight of the lower half of their visages, which 
lay concealed beneath high collars and tippets 
during the frosty season. Perfumed elegants 
have also commenced honouring the public 
walks by their presence, as well as to admi- 
nistet des coups de coude to the fair sex. The 
inflicters of these impromptu knocks are en- 
chanted with the idea of asking “‘ pardon,”’'as 
they thus secure to themselves an opportunity 
of exhibiting to advantage the graces of their 
person ; and a bow or a smile, and a demie- 
pirouette, are supposed to more than indemnify 
the wounded lady, however forcible the blow 
she may have received. __ 

The ball which took place at Vauxhall for 
the benefit of the P ese refugees was 
numerously attended. The receipts amounted 
to 35,000 francs; so that dancing seems the 
best mode of putting the springs of benevo- 
lence in motion. 

The reform which has taken place in the 
& of lottery tickets has much displeased the 

bouring classes, who love gambling better 
than even their patron saints; neither will 
the increase of pricé prévent the poor from 
playing —they will only starve the oftener. 
The lower orders place an unbounded faith 
in dreams ; and sooner than not purchase the 
number which they have seen in their sleep, 
they would sell to the last article they pos- 


sess. 

Mr. Dietz, fabricant de piano, is to give a 
grand concert the first week in April, at which 
a celebrated artist is to perform on the poly- 
plectron. Musical connoisseurs speak in high 
terms of this new-invented instrument ; but as 
there is a tacit convention between artists and 
fabricators to mutually praise each other’s 
performances, one can place no reliance on 
hearsa 





y: 

Les grands esprits of the age being in de- 
spair at not finding it possible to elevate them- 
selves by means of their wits, have abandoned 
their heads for their heels: a three-inched éa- 
lon is now 4-la-mode ; so that men of pigmy 
stature are raised to the ordinary size, whilst 
others again are become giants. Ladies are 
not. permitted to add te their height ; so that 
short wives contemplate their husbands as 
the Lilliputians did the Brobdignagians. .The 
modes, 1 presume, do not interest. you; still 
I cannot resist announcing, that des gilets a la 
Walter Scott are to be worn this spring. 


——— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tue AsrERorps.—Ceres, one ofthese small 
i been for some time past in a favour- 


has 
able position for observation to the west of Cas- | the 


tor in Gemini; but, from the cloudy state of 
‘the atmosphere, few opportunities have oe- 
curred for examining it: in. the early part of 
April it will be near ¢ Geminorum ; yet, owing 
to the recession of this ‘telescopic planet. from 
the earth, and the approach of the constellation 
in. which it is moving to the evening twilight, 
it will. not be distinctly seen. 

Ceres is 163 miles in diameter, and appears 
of a ruddy colour (which is also the prevailing 
hue of the others), and shines with the bril- 
‘liancy of a.star of the eighth magnitude: it is 
surrounded with an atmosphere 675 miles in 
height, which gives it very much the semblance 
of a small comet or nebulous star. Pallas, an- 
other of the asteroids (eighty miles in diame- 
ter), has .a similar nebulosity surrounding it, 
468 miles in height. Juno and Vesta are des- 
titute of this nebulous atmosphere, though the 
latter—which is the smallest of the four (di- 
ameter forty-nine miles), and subtending an 
angle not greater than one of the Saturnian 
satellites, or half a second—shines with a light 
so pure and distinct as to be visible to the 
naked eye, as a star of the fifth magnitude.* 

The form and position of the orbits of the 
asteroids, and the physical changes observed in 
them, suggests the idea of their being a sort 
of connecting link, uniting the planetary and 
cometary bodies.. The orbits of the old planets 
vary but slightly from circles; those of the 
new planets are considerably eccentric, though 
not so much as those of comets. The aphelion 
of Juno is double the distance of its perihelion ; 
and the distance of the centre from the foci of 
its ellipse 68,588,433 miles. It passes over that 
half of its orbit nearest the sun in half the time 
occupied in traversing the other half; the major 
axis of its orbit little exceeding in length 
that of the comet of Encke—the former being. 
450,800,000 miles in length, and the latter 
420,000,000 miles. 

The orbits of the-asteroids make greater 
angles with the ecliptic than the planets, and 
in this respeet resemble comets, ‘some of which 
have their paths considerably inclined, and as- 
cend or descend at right angles to the earth’s 
path. The least inclination of a planet’s orbit 
to the ecliptic is that of Uranus, which: is 
46 min. 20 sec. ; and the greatest that. of Mer- 
cury, which is 7 deg. The inclination of the 
orbit of Vesta is 7 deg. 8 min. 9 sec.; and that 
of Pallas 34 deg. 50 min. 40sec. The inclina- 
tion of the orbits of the comets of Encke and 
Gambart are, respectively, 13 deg. 20: min. and 
13 deg. 33 min. ; and of one that appeared in 
1818, the position of its path relative to the 
ecliptic was 89 deg. 47 min. 

More considerable and sudden changes are 
also observed in these small bodies than in the 
planets. Venus, it is supposed, has had an 
atmosphere generated about its orb since the 
commencement of the past century, which con- 
ceals those irregularities on the surface formerly 
so distinctly seen. Mars hasa periodical change 
about its poles, supposed to arise from the melt- 
ing of the snows when the planet is in certain 
parts of its orbit. Jupiter also has sudden 
changes in its belts, which are supposed to 
arise from its swift rotation. These changes 
in the planets are different to those observed in 
the visible hemispheres of Ceres and Pallas, 
which are sometimes pale, overclouded, or as 
if surrounded with a dense mist, and, at other 


* Very considerable differences occur in the results ob- 
tained by Schroeter and Herschel in measuring the diame- 
ters of the asteroids, It is highly probable that the former 
included portions of their atmospheres in his measure- 





ments, while the latter (who is genetally considered to be 
most accurate) measured ouly. the nucleus or disc. 





mae 
"Seasons, suddenly shine forth and display well. 


defined discs. Variations of a similar nature 
are also observed in the brilliancy of the other 
two. 

To account for these phenomena, so anomas 
lous in the planetary system, some have supa 
posed the asteroids to be fragments of an 
exploded planet, formerly moving between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter.. Some curious 
coincidences occur to. render such a 
plausible ; for, on the supposition of such an 
explosion, the fragments ought to have two 
common points of reunion, through which they 
would all pass ;. and it is remarkable that the 
positions of the nodes of the asteroids favour 
the idea of their having diverged from the 
same place. The smallest parts also would be 
thrown to the greatest distance from the origi« 
nal orbit, while the larger would, on account 
of their greater quantity of matter, deviate less 
from the path of the primitive planet. - This is 
supposed to account for the orbit of Pallas and 
Juno (the -smallest of the four) being more 
eccentric than Ceres and Vesta. 

The immense atmospheres of Ceres and Pallas 
have furnished materials for another the 
relative to ‘the lost comet of 1770,’’ which 
ought, by computation, to have returned ten 
times since that year, but which has not been 
since seen. It has been supposed that this 
comet, passing near these two asteroids, com. 
municated to them those immense nebulous 
atmospheres by which they are. surrounded : 
but, unfortunately for this theory, the comet is 
not lost, but is revolving in a new orbit, into 
which it has been directed by the powerful 
attraction of Jupiter. It is rather surprising 
that some bold theorist has not identified in 
these asteroids the comet of 1770 itself, having 
the following data: That the explosion of a 
comet is a more probable event than that of a 
planet ; that the asteroids were discovered not 
long after the comet was missing ; that the form 
and inclination of their paths, together with 
considerable physical, changes im, their orbs, 
assimilate them to the nature of comets; and 
that, supposing the comet disrupted at right 
angles to its tail, there would be an unequal 
distribution of its atmosphere among the frags 
ments, which would account for two having 
these atmospheres, and the. others being desti« 
tute. 

But there is no necessity for adopting such 
violent hypotheses.. These small bodies are 
neither the wreck of a ruined world, nor are 
they wrapped in the newly acquired train of a 
comet wandering from its course. In the whole 
of creation, wherever the power of the Divine 
Being is evinced, there is also displayed hars 
mony, and an arrangement for the general pre« 
servation ; a beautiful connexion may be traced, 
uniting bodies apparently opposite in their na« 
tures,. gliding through the various links, which 
ascends from the minute to the stupendous—— 
from the grain of sand that fetters the proud 
ocean, to the rolling world, and all the vast orbs 
that move through immensity. 

It is singular that the existence of these 
bodies, or at least of a planet moving near the 
courses which they pursue, was indicated by a 
very curious law, discovered by Prof. Bode,— 
that the excesses of the distances: of the planets 
above Mereury form a geometrical series, of 
whith the common ratio is 2: the mean diss 
tances at which the asteroids revolve are nearly 
equal, and complete the relation, which was 
before wanting. By assuming 10 as the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun, the follow- 
ing will be the result of this remarkable ana+ 
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which latter is a little greater than the propor- 
tional distance of the aphelion of the comet.of 
Halley. It is not easy to see the reason of this 
law, which is also lately found to prevail among 
the satellites of the system, relative to, their 
mean distances from the centres of their respec- 
tive primaries. - Though hitherto unexplained, 
it is worthy of observation, that a similar law, 
relative to the periodic times and distances of 
the planets, remained veiled in obscurity until 
the connexion was discovered to be a necessary 
consequence of the laws of gravity. The expla- 
nation of this singular law may be reserved to 
some future period, when it will doubtless be 
found to be an important part of that grand 
seheme, every particular of which indicates de- 
sign and perfect harmony.* J. T. B. 
Deptford. ai alice titel 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Marcu 27. His Grace the Duke of Somerset 
in the chair.—The subject brought before the 
meeting was, “on thé motion of thé sap in 
plants.” Mr. Burnett dwelt apy red upon 
the experiments lately made by M. Datrochet 
on the effects of influx and effiux of fluids 
through membranous substances, which he 
denominates endosmoze and erosmose. In the 
laboratory of the Institution, the lecturer, in 
ednjunction with Mr. Faraday, used very thin 
meribranes, bladders, &c.; and, trying them 
in differént ways, found them to succeed pers 
fectly: in one experiment a cylinder was se. 
parated into two cells by a diaphragm of thin 
membrane, and then putting a solution of gum 
on one side, and water on the other, the water 
passed through the mémbrane to the gum, and 
increased the quantity on that side; whilst on 
the other side the quantity was diminished. 
Mr. Burnett proved the insufficiency of M. 
trochet’s views relative to the motion of 
sap, by simply cutting off the root and léaf of 
a celery stalk, in which it was found that the 
sap still ascended. The correction of error in 
the case of supposed anitnalcule was illustrated 
by a curious experiment, which it was under- 
stood would be repeated in the library: much 
gratification no doubt would have been thus 
afforded. Mr. Burnett frequently relieved his 
* The Nautical Almanac, published under the direction 
of the British Government, and which professes to point 
Gut the motions of the planets, has never noticed the 
asteroids since their discovery, any more than if th 
never existed. Those who cultivate the science of astro- 
fomy, if they wish to know in what part of the heavens 
to look for them, must ei have recoutse to laborious 
calculations, or refer to foreign ephemeries for the de- 
sired information. Not only in particular is the Nau- 
Almanac defective, but it is generally inferior to some 
published on the continent. The new astronomical Ephe- 
meris, by Professor Encke, is decidedly superiors and con- 
tains information interesting to the astronomer and im- 
t ° _ ~~ Bye is _ en 
Tussia, ice hemert emanates, 
the least. engaged in maritime affairs of any iteropesa 
nation. The Nautical Almanac also yields in utility and 
accuracy to some that appear in a humbler guise in this 
country. White’s Ephemeris contains many important 
particulams not introduced in the other, which is, indeed, 
a national di t is a singular fact, that 
this work was edited by females:(the widow and 
ters of Dr. Maskelyne) it was infinitely superior to 
what it has sin¢e been in the hands of men of sciecne, but 
Who are evitiently regardless of the trust reposed in them. 
We are sorry to in these severe terms; but the 
evil to a naval mercantile country is a crying one, 
and take a — slackness, since the 
Safety ves of seamen often uw 
thar’ foubto enn depend upon 











subject by introducing other curious physiolo- 
gical. facts and experiments. On the table 
before him stood a variety of plants, which, 
though their roots were immersed in lauda+ 


num, belladonna, and other poisons, still lived ; |. 


immediate decay followed, however, when the 
flower of the plant was submitted to the action 
of the poisons. By means of a neatly executed 
model, he also pointed out the mode of action 
of the Venus fly-trap, a plant of the sensitive 
kind. In the library were placed a great 
variety of curiosities brought te this country 
by Captain Dillon: amongst them were several 
yards of white cloth resembling-linen, but not 
so tough, manufactured by natives from the 
bark of the bread-fruit tree. A ** matrimonial 
pillow” also attracted considerable attention: 
it is only a piece of wood, raised four inches 
from the ground, about five feet in length, and 
two inches in circumference: at each end a 
semicircle is formed, into which the head or 
neck of the parties reposing is placed ;—a 
punishment. equal to the ‘stocks! A variety 
of literary presents were also made. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

At the last meeting, A. B. Lambert, Esq., 
V. P., in the chair, the Rev. Dr. Lardner, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro. 
nomy in the London University, and six other 
gentlemen, were elected fellows of the Society. 
A paper was read, entitled, ‘‘ An account of 
the different species of the genus Ficus, or fig- 
tree, found wild in Jamaica :” the paper was 
from the pen of James Macfadyen, Esy.,:colo- 
nial botanist. There was also. read, the con- 
tinuation of an interesting paper by the Secre- 
tary, entitled, “* Remarks on the Flora of 
Great. Britain, in connexion with geography 
and geology.”” The head and horns of a re. 
markable species of the buffalo (Bos Arnf), 
from India, and also of a variety of the fallow- 
deer (Cervus dama), were presented to the 
Society’s museum. The meeting then ad. 
journed for a month. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Marcu 17.—Mr. Simpson, in reference to. the 
question,. ** What is the best method of filter- 
ing water for the supply of a city ?” reported 
his recent operations at the Chelsea Water- 
works. The river-water is there cleansed from 
mechanical impurities by filtration through un- 
dulated layers of sand and gravel, and is ren- 
dered fresh and limpid by the action of water- 
falls. This plan is the result of Mr. Simpson’s 
professional survey of the filter-beds at present 
worked in various parts of the kingdom. From 
the Chelsea filter-bed, thirteen thousand ser- 
vices are abundantly supplied with the purest 
water,—a proof that deficiency of engineering 
skill is not the sole obstacle to the comfort and 
health of one-fifteenth of our population. 

March 24.—Lieut.-Col. Paisley, an honorary 
member, and a zealous supporter of the Institu- 
tion, communicated several facts deduced from 
experiments on the formation of artificial ce- 
ments. In proof of the inefficiency of chalk- 
lime mortar, he cited various examples of decay 
in docks and river walls. He then stated the 
effects produced by mixtures of pure clay, in 
various proportions, with common lime ; and 
inferred the possibility of obtaining, at a com- 
paratively moderate cost, all the essential qua- 
lities of water cements. 

Mr. Frost, who has carefully investigated the 
properties of artificial compounds of lime, with 
alumine and silica, exhibited several specimens 
of artificial cement ; and particularly remarked 





on the gradual but perfect solidification of lime 
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and silica, Mr..Turrel, in conclusion, reca- 
pitulated the heads of Mr. Paraday’s lecture 
on the test for the durability of building-stone. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL S8OcitTY. 

AT the pening A meeting of this Society, 
held last Monday, Dr. Moore wa’ tlected pre- 
sident ; Dr. Wright, T. Alcock, Esq., C. A. 
Tulk, Esq. F.R.S., and Dr. Poole, vice-presi- 
dents ; J. Hayes, Bag. tréasurer; J. B. Sedg- 
wick, Esq. secretary; T. R..Fearnside, Esq. 
librarian ; F..D. Bennett, Esq. curator. The 
other imenbers elected on the council wete— 
Dr. Elliotssn, F.R.S,; D. Pollock, Esy.; C, 
Wheatstone;.Esq.; H. H. Holme, Esq.; G. 
Lewis, Esq.; &. Maugham, Esq. ; i" B. 
Churchill, asq.; &. Epps; J. Dearé, Esq. } 
R. Cooper, Esq. ; E. lance, Esq. ; and G. Tay- 
lor, Esq. 


— 





LITERARY AND LEARWay 
Oxrorp, March 28.—In a convocation holden on <b 
day last, the di of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma, @ 
conferred upon the Rev. J. M. Turner, M.A. of Chribc 
Church, who has been recently nominated to the see of 
Calcutta, vacant by the death of the late bishop, Doctor 

ames. 

On the same day the fullowing degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Rey. A. E. Sketchley, Rev. J. Dow- 
nall, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts-—C. B. Trye, Brasennose College. 


CaMBRIDGE, March 27.—~The subject of the Seaton 
tize poem for the present year is ‘‘ The Finding o} 


Moses. 
The Vice-Chancellor and other official electors of Tyr- 
whitt’s Hebrew scholarshij,s, have ant d that a pre- 
mium of 50%. will be given for the best dissertation on 
«* The nature and extent of the Hebraisms found in the 
writings of St. Paul, including the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Apnrit 2. The President in the cn 
paper was read, entitled, ‘“‘ on thé physio 

of the nervous system ;”’ by Dr. Wilson Phe 
lip, F.R.S. In conformity with the new reso- 
lution of council relative to the election of 
peers of the realm, the President gave notice, 
that he would on that day week propose for 
immediate ballot the Right Hon. Francis Lord 
De Dunstanville. Dr. John Fabes was ad- 
mitted, and took ‘his seat as a fellow. William 
Cavendish, Esq., of Trinity College Cambridge, 
was proposed. 

On the table we notited a copy of the’ first 
Bible translated into the language of the Mo- 
hawk Indians: it was done by John Elliot, 
a Puritan of Charles the First’s time, and pub- 
lished at Cambridge, New England, in 1663; 
and is in remarkably fine condition. Mr. Cur- 
tis’s Lecture, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
on the Physiology and Zoology of the Ear, and 
other works, formed the presents. 


KING’s COLLEGE. 
WE have heard, with no little satisfaction, that 
within the last fourteen days very considerable 
additions have been made to the subscriptions 
in behalf of King’s College, The clamour which 
has been’ attempted to be raised against this 
noble Institution, could not fail, we felt assured, 
to call forth increased zeal on the part of its ex- 
cellent committee, and a fitmer determination 
to support it on the part of those who are sin- 
cerely attached to the established faith of this 
coungry, and anxiotis to promote the advance- 
ment of Christian morals and the cause of 


learning and science. 


PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Marcu 26. Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Phillips in this lecture 
treated of chiaro-scuro and colouring.. These 
combined, he observed, produce upon a plane 


—— = 
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M‘Call has imparted to his production an air | the size of which is, we should think, sufficient 


the resemblance of space, and give to 

the outline of forms the character of solidity 
and projection, them to advance or 
recede at the will of the painter, with all the 
pleasing or painful influence of natural appear- 
ances. Chiaro-scuro relates to light and shade, 
and ¢o light and dark colours—is producible by 
either, but generally most effective when com- 
bined. These remarks led to a few observa- 
tions on light, natural and artificial. In nature 
light causes shade: in art, however paradoxical 
it may appear, shade is the cause of light; or, 
rather, light and shade reciprocally generate 
each other. The lecturer then poited out the 
man ent of contrast, and observed that 
light introduced sideways in @tious degrees is 
more available than a frg* light, creating not 
only a greater breadth light and shade upon 
a figure, but giyi-6> More completely than any 
other schem» ‘2¢ power of separating figures, 
or part with part, and figure with 
;; thereby adding great grace and besaty 
composition. The lecturer ranked chiaro- 
sctiro next in quality among the priaciples of 
the art to design and tone. A just sense of 
the importance of variety in a picture was next 
inculcated: no two masses of light or dark 
ought to be equal in size, sor alike in shape, 
nor parallel in position; the never-ending re- 
search after variety, which nature teaches to 
desire, not permitting satisfaction with mono- 
tony. Mr. Phillips then quoted the St. Peter 
in Prison, the Miracle at Bolsena, and the 
Heliodorus of Raffaelle, as illustrations of the 
management of chiaro-scuro. Poussin followed 
the principles of Raffaelle in that respect ; and 
Mr. West, thé late venerated President of the 
Academy, pursding the same track, improved 


upon both, as might be seen in his Regulus, 
Pyrrhus at the foot of Glaucias, his Lear, and 
man 
tou 


others of his works. The lecturer, after 
ing upon various masters eminent for an 
accurate regard to chiaro-scure, proceeded to 
consider the les of colouring. He illus- 
trated this _of his subject by a prismatic 
ees and observed, that colouring, thoug 
multifarious in its qualities, extensive in its 
unions and effects, and difficult in its applica. 
tion, was simple in its theoretical principles ;— 
truth of imitation of an actual colour, and uni 
of shade, he conceived to be the firm, thoug! 
simple basis of fine colouring in its primitive 
purity. In closing the lecture, Mr. Phillips 
dwelt upon the application of colouring in dif. 
ferent schools, particularly the Venetian, and 
examined the question relative to the propriety 
of uniting the beauties of the different schools 
of painting. This being Mr. Phillips’s last 
lecture, he took a sessional adieu of the students, 
earnestly recommending the private cultivation 
of their profession, as the best addition to pub- 
lic instruction. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 

No. 68. Fruit. G. Stevens.—Of this de- 
licious composition we can only say, that in 
arrangement and execution it equals the finest 
examples of the kind that we have ever seen. 
The greens strike us as being rather ultra in 
brightness ; but probably Mr. Stevens allowed 
a little for the effect of time on his work. 

No. 71. The Lady’s Favour. W.M‘Call.— 
If our artists cannot always equal the power of 
tone and colour of the old masters, they almost 
always communicate a more exalted sentiment 
to their subjects. ‘‘ The Lady's Favour” re- 
minds us of Georgione’s ‘* Gaston de Foix,” 
which simply represents an attendant adjust- 
ing a part of the knight’s armour; but Mr. 





h | the uncontrollable violence of his passions, or 





of try, in which the t Venetian’s 
work is deficient. All that it wants is a little 
more depth and force. 

No. 66. The Cottage Juggler. J. Knight. 
—Beautifully and harmoniously painted. A 
greater concentration of effect would perhaps 
be advantageous to it. We will not enter into 
the controversy how far objects in motion are 
fit subjects for painting : it is certain that Mr. 
Knight’s young Juggler is perfect in his voca- 
tion ; for he will never let one of his oranges 
fall to the ground. 

No. 69. The Dance. W. Gill.—Like every 
thing we have seen from Mr. Gill’s pencil ; 
full of nature -and. feeling. A remark oppo- 
site to that which we have just made on Mr. 
Knight’s picture suggests itself to us: we think 
the introduction of a little more light would be 
beneficial. The quotation which Mr. Gill has 
added to the title in the Catalogue is not a 
happy one. Cold-blooded indeed must he be 
who would “ mock” the innocent pastime so 
ably depicted. 

No. 113. Fox-hounds just found, and get. 
ting together. R. B. Davis. —We said, a 
short time ago, that we would not enter into 
the question how far objects in motion were fit 
subjects for painting. Sorry, however, should 
we be, had its decision in the negative pre- 
vented the production of this remarkably fine 
performance. To the lovers of the sports of 
the field it will be peculiarly interesting; for 
the character of the dogs and their rushing 
speed are admirably expressed. The locali- 
ties of the scene are also painted with great 
spirit and truth. It is a picture which does 
Mr. Davis the highest credit. 

No. 126. Burns and Highland Mary. R. 
Edmonstone.— There are few incidents in the 
life or writings of Burns which will not admit 
of illustration by the pencil; and yet, so power- 
ful were the poet’s feelings and expressions, 
that perfectly to.em them, whether they 
resulted fromthe. fancigs-of his mirth, 


the deep pathos of his melancholy, is no easy 
tatk. The subject which Mr. Edmonstone has 
selected is simple and pleasing. He has im- 
parted a delightful character of feminine deli- 
cacy and timidity to Mary, who is gently turn- 
ing from the ardent gaze of her lover. The 
execution of the picture has been very care- 
fully attended to; and the colouring is chaste 
and harmonious. 

No. 149. ‘The wrecked Fisherman restored. 
J. Tennant.—This performance is executed in 
a bright and vigorous style, and reminds us of 
some of the ings of Loutherbourg. The 
group which gives it its title is well put to- 
gether ; with the exception of the child, which 
seems too small, and may be said to be out of 
place, as far as regards the character of the 
composition. 

No. 154. Landscape, with Birch Trees. F.R. 
Lee.—** Quite correct.” 

No..175. Amiens. C. R. Stanley.— Dear 
to the lovers of art are those old buildings and 
fragments of buildings, from which the ofdi- 
nary eye turns with indifference. Whien the 
representation of them is invested, as in the 
present instance, with all the glowing anima. 
tion of the palette, there are few objects, the 
contemplation of which is attended with more 
amusement and pleasure. 

“No. 180. The Narration. J. Inskipp.— 
Beautifully and harmoniously coloured ; of a 
very mellow tone; and calculated to excite the 





curiosity of the spectator, to know what so 
pretty a girl ean have to do with an old book, 


to alarm any but a deep blue. 

No. 179. The = H. Pidding.—We do 
not like rebuffs elves; nor, as it appears, 
does the poor dog who receives a whiff of to- 
bacco in his face, in return for his playful 
caresses. Without much admiring Mr. Pid- 
ding’s choice of a subject, we are bound to 
admit that his picture is well painted. 

No. 237. Danger. No. 291. Destruction. 
G. Lance. — The story of an unhappy heron. 
We own that we wish Mr. Lance had remained 
satisfied with his former exquisitely fine pic- 
ture of this subject. ‘‘ Let well alone,” is an 
adage replete with wisdom. 

No. 165. Don Juan. C. F. Tomkins, — 
This performance has considerable merit ; al. 
though, as far as the effect of light and colour 
is concerned, it is only an imitation of what 
has been already very ably accomplished. 

No. 107. The Shannon and the Chesapeake ; 
second edition. H. Pidding.— ‘There is some- 
thing so’ animating in good news, that we are 
not surprised at its throwing an old man-of. 
war’s man into an ecstasy,—an incident which 
Mr. Pidding has portrayed with his usual 
skill. The projected stump of the veteran, his 
firm grasp of the crumpled newspaper, and his 
eager perusal of the inspiring narrative, all 
shew the ardour of one who is quite ready, 
however crippled, to “fight his battles o’er 

in.’” 

No. 106. Landscape, with an Aqueduct ; 
Evening. T. W. Dagnall.—Great truth, and 
unaffected simplicity ; shewing how little ma- 
tériel will suffice for a picture, when viewed 
by the eye of taste. 

No. 204. A Girl peeling Turnips. A. 
Fraser.—We were exceedingly charmed with 
the “* Old Woman pecling Turnips,” by Te- 
niers, that was exhibited in the British Gallery 
some time ago; though then it was principally 
with the pots and pans by which she was sur- 
rounded ; but here the female herself is charm- 
ings. and jthe- ac€essori¢s are almost as ably 
executed as those by the famous Dutch master. 
Is not the balance, therefore, in favour of our 
artist ? 

No. 203. The Preparation. R. Farrier.— 
Very pretty, but a little too artificial. 

(To be continued.) 


MODERN SCULPTURE. 

THREE groups in marble, of no ordinary 
merit, the subjects of which are ‘* Venus and 
Vulcan,” ‘* Adonis and the Boar,” and ‘* Are- 
thusa, a nymph of Diana,” are at present 
exhibiting, in a temporary room in the King’s 
Mews, by an artist of the name of Carew; 
who has hitherto ‘ pursued the noiseless tenor 
of his way’’ unaided by patronage, except from 
one noble individual, the Earl of Egremont, 
who stands foremost in the list of the fosterers 
of native genius, and for whom these groups 
have been executed. 

In their productien it,js evident that Mr. 
Carew has sought to avoid the severity of the 
Roman school, and to rely for his effect on a 
selection and combination of natural forms. 
The group of ‘“* Venus and Vulcan” is his 
largest, and, in our opinion, decidedly his best 
performance. The queen of love is repre- 
sented as gently approaching her injured and 
angry lord, and endeavouring, by the usual 
female blandishments, to win him to forgive- 
ness of her infidelities. Her figure is finely 
proportioned, and full of beauty; and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, as well as the 
delicacy of her action, deserve high praise. 
The character of Vulcan is also well conceived. 
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A 
Seated on his anvil, firmly grasping his ham- 
mer, and turning away from the fair sup- 
oa theré is nevertheless an expression in 
rugged features which shews that she has 
only to persevere in order to be triumphant. 
The anatomy of Vulcan’s trunk and limbs is 
strongly marked, without being overcharged, 
and one of his legs in particular is admirable.— 
The action of the “ Adonis” strikes us as 
being somewhat constrained, especially con- 
sidering the perilous situation in which he is 
placed.— The character of the “ Arethusa”’ is 
chaste and nymph-like. 

Upon the whole, there is a style in these 
compositions which proves that Mr. Carew has 
not submitted his own natural feeling to the 
slavery of scholastic rules; and, if he steadily 
perseveres in the course upon which he has 
entered, we are convinced that he will afford 
us future opportunities of speaking still more 
highly of his talents. 


LATEST NEWS FROM POMPEII. 
Munich, March 20. 
Ovr last accounts from Rome of the 12th 
of March inform us that his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria had returned to that city. 
On the 27th of February his majesty and suite 
visited Herculaneum and Pompeii, to view the 
new discoveries. As the frescoes are now suf- 
fered to remain upon the walls, and several 
pieces of furniture are left in the places where 
they served the former owners, one appears to 
be in the midst of the ancients. A bath, which 
has been lately excavated, was particularly re- 
markable: the decorations of the walls, which 
are very fine, are in perfect preservation ;. and 
the bronze seats remain in the places where 
they were used tg te inhabitants of Pompeii 
1,800 years ago. In honour of his majesty, the 
workmen were directed to continue their re- 
oon e a house, rr excavation of which 
was y begun. e result was very for- 
tunate. It seems that théy came to pg Boe 
shop—for they found in one spot above 500 
glass vessels of the most various descriptions. 
Near the spot were several bronze vessels and 
many glass beads, probably part of a necklace. 
The King of Naples made a present to the 
King of Bavaria of all that was found on this 
occasion. The newly discovered paintings are 
far superior to those previously found, and 
prove that painting among the ancients was 
not below the other arts. The fresco paintings 
on the walls of a very pretty house, represent- 
ing Ganymede carried off by the eagle, and 
Bacchantes, are not unworthy of a Julio Ro- 
mano or Giovanni di Udine. Others, with 
architecture, entirely refute the notion which 
some persons entertain, that the ancients were 
ignorant of perspective; for the perspective 
drawing of the buildings is perfect. In a 
house at Herculaneum, which has been but 
Just opened, a very large stock of all kinds of 
fruit was discovered, which are indeed car- 
bonised, but in other respects well preserved 
and very interesting. His majesty has re- 
ceived a complete collection of the several kinds. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The King.—A fine mezzotinto of the King, 
from Lawrence, has just been engraved by Mr. 
Hodgetts. It represents his Majesty at full 

, in his garter robes, standing up some- 
what in the position of Hoppner’s ved 
portrait. The present work is very brilliantly 
executed, and enrols the name of the artist 
high among those of older eminence, and con- 
Sequently better known to the public. 

[Published by Colnaghi, Cockspur Street.} 


The Duke of Wellington. — A very striking 
likeness of the Duke of Wellington has just 
been produced on stone by W. Sharp, from a 
drawing by John Hayter. Taken altogether, 
we think this resemblance, though done as a 
simple sketch, one of the strongest we have 
seen. The eagle nose and penetrating eye are 
cleverly delineated ; and the lower part of his 
Grace’s countenance, which has rarel 
been faithfully represented, is given with mu 
of truth and character. 
{Published by J. Dickinson.) 


Portrait of Gevartius. Drawn and engraved 
by T. Woolnoth, from the Picture by Van- 
dyke. Ackermann. 

AN exquisitely beautiful print (in stipple) from 
the odhbueun picture in the Nati Gallery, 
generally acknowledged to be in several respects 
the finest head by Vandyke existing. This is, 
we believe, the third of an intended series of 
heads from the old masters, which appears 
to us to be richly deserving of public encou- 
ragement. 


The Day before Marriage. A Year after 
Marriage. Composed by Deveria, and drawn 
on Stone by H. Humphreys. Tilt. 

How fortunate it is for the male sex that 

a lovely girl of eighteen is not always disposed 

to reflect before she passes, as she is represented 

to do in these characteristic little sketches, 
from the gay buoyancy of virgin expectation 
to the painful vigils of maternal anxiety ! 


The Honourable Mrs. Barrington. Engraved 
by Thomson, from a Miniature by Mrs. 
Jas. Robertson. M. Colnaghi. 

A GRACEFUL and interesting portrait of Lord 

Ravensworth’s lovely daughter, forming 

fifty-second of the series of the portraits of the 

female nobility, published in La Belle Assem- 


blée. 


Pietas Oxoniensis; ¥;° Records of Oxford 
Founders. By Joseph Skelton, F.S.A. Part 
the Second. 

Tue plates which ornament the present Pagt 

of Mr. Skelton’s interesting publication are, 

‘¢ Bernard Castle, Durham, the birth-place of 

John Balliol, the founder of Balliol College, 

Oxford ;” “ Nave of Lincoln Cathedral, the 

burial-place of Bishop Smith, the co-founder 

of Brasennose College, Oxford ;”’ and ‘ the 

Shrine of Bishop Waynfleet, in Winchester 

Cathedral, founder of Magdalen College, Ox- 

ford.’”?. The letter-press contains the com- 

pletion of the account of Merton College, an 
account of University College, and the com- 
mencement of an account of Balliol College. 


Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
. Britain, with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. By Edmund Lodge, esq. No 
King of Arms, F.S.A. &. Part XXXVI. 
Harding and Lepard. 
Tuts Part contains the portraits of Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles the First ; Prince Ru- 
; Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ; Thomas 
oward, fourth Duke of Norfolk; and Sir 
Matthew Hale. They are very pleasingly exe- 
cuted; and the following summary of the cha- 
racter of that great judge Sir Matthew Hale, 
will shew the elegance of Mr. Lodge’s compo- 
sition :— 
** Of the powers of this eminent person’s 
mind, and of his application of those powers to 
the duties of his profession, it is needless to 
speak. While the law of England shall subsist, 
they will be broadly and splendidly traced in 








the education of the student, the skill of the 


the | zenith of her unrivalled talents. 





—————_—_— 
advocate, and the decisions of the bench. Let 
those who so profit by.the dictates of his wis- 
dom, and the results of his labour, dedicate to 
his memory that incense which will be most 
grateful to his venerable shade. Let them 
imitate the intenseness and patience of his ap- 
plication ; the candour as well as the acuteness 
of his argument ; and the minute justice of his 
judgments: for all these he was equally cele- 
brated. His conduct in all the relations of life 
was as pure as that which he displayed to public 
admiration ; and the sweetness of his temper, 
the benevolence and simplicity of his heart, 
endeared him to the utmost to his family and 
dependants, and to his private intimates; yet, 
however excellent his nature, piety was indeed 
the vital principle of his character; a piety not 
recluse and contemplative, but so directing 
every action, as to consecraté the most ordinary 
offices of his life. If to some thé“strictness of 
his religious observances should seem to severe, 
let it-be remembered that this severity regarded 
himself alone, while with respect to others he 
was invariably charitable in opinion, and gentle 
in correction.”” 

Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 


Armour. After the Drawings, and with the 
By Joseph 


Descriptions, of Dr. Meyrick. 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XVI. 
THE plates which ornament the sixteenth Par’ 
of Mr. Skelton’s fine work, are—‘“ Weapms 
from the isles and shores of the Pacif® 3” 
“ Demi-Launcer’s Armour, A.D. 1555 ;””* Ita- 
— Targets, A.D. 1655 ; 

ri 


lian and 
" ane ;” * Brigandine Armour, 4-D. 1590 ;”” 
and Target of Francis 1., A.D. 3526.” Of the 
last it is said: ‘* This astonishimgly fine speci~ 
men of art was executed when Italy was in the 
It was ex- 
humated in France, and has suffered greatly 
from the pick-axe which was struck through it, 
and from the hole thus made wes broken into 
three parts. The gold which once profusely 
adorned it has been almost entirely removed, to 
gratify the avarice of the finder, and the steel 
itself, in one place, is somewhat corroded. It 
has been rescued from entire destruction by the 
Count Vassali, who, after directing the several 
pieces to be cautiously and skilfully united, 
brought it with great care to this country. 
The design is by Giulio Romano, or his con- 
tempo! Primaticio, and it was probably exe- 
cuted by Filippo Negroli, a celebrated Milanese 
armourer, known to have worked for Francis I. 
The completely convex form of the target, and 
the military costume, demonstrate, in addition 
to its superior execution, that its fabrication 
took place immediately after the event it was 
intended to commemorate. This was the dis- 
graceful retreat of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, who, to the terror of the Parisians, 
had advanced within eleven leagues of the capi- 
tal, burning and Lanimageng: | on the whole line 
of his march, in order, at the instigation of the 
Duc de Bourbon, to place the crown of France 
on the head of his sovereign. Relieved from 
their terror by the government opportunely 
calling out the levy en masse in aid of the army 
under T’ ille, their gratitude was expressed 
by the present of this target to their gallant 
king.’ 


. BIOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON, Esa. 
Amone other losses which the literary and 
scientific world has recently sustained, is that 
of William Stevenson, Esq., of the Records’ 
Office in the Treasury ;—a man remarkable 
for the stores of knowledge which he possessed, 
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and for the modesty and simplicity by which 
those rare at ents were concealed. Mn 
Stevenson was author of a valuable work 
entitled, * earner of the t - 
Discovery, tion, and Commerce,” pu 
lished in Gaal genuinaen, besides much cue 
rious and interesting information in the body 
of the volume, an admirable Catalogue Rai- 
sonné of the best books of travels. and royeeen, 
omitting those which the ingenious and learn 
compiler of the catalogue had proved from his 
researches to be inaccurate, or considered to 
be frivolous. In his literary, as well as in his 
private dealings, Mr. Stevenson was so rigidl 
conscientious, that he gave considerable. of- 
fence in the arrangement of this list to an 
eminent literary character and an intimate 
friend of his own, by omitting the-mention of 
8 book of travels which that gentleman had 
written, and which Mr. Stevenson deemed 
unworthy of insertion. The article on Chi- 
valry in Dr. Brewster’s Encyclopedia was 
written. by Mr. Stevenson ; and he was the 
author of the Agricultural Survey of Surrey. 
Few men were more calculated for works of 
an agricultural and topographical nature than 
himself, Early in life he had devoted con- 
siderable attention to agricultural pursuits, 
with no better success than to fix the theory 
indelibly in his mind. It was during the last 
months of his life that the results of his 
try and research became more exten- 
sivésy héneficial to the public, from his con- 
tributitys to the treatises published by the 
Society ios the Diffusion of Knowledge. The 
Life of Caxwp, written by him, will always be 
perused with ‘instruction and interest, as a 
full, elaborate, ind accurate account of the 
labours of that Brest promoter of knowledge. 
Tn this and in his other works, Mr. Stevenson, 
contrary to thé practice too prevalént in these 
' days, dived into original sources of informa- 


tion; and, with the true spirit of 4 faithful 


historian, cons the interests of truth, 
rather than the object of amusement to his 
readers. Until the commencement of a severe 
indisposition, Mr. Stevenson was occupied in 
preparing for the press a series of treatises 
ntended for the edification of the agricultural 
classes, projected by that eminent friend to 
intellectual improvement, Mr. Brougham, and 
under the auspices of the Diffusion Society. 
These Essays, which, we are informed, will 
still shortly be published, were a source of the 
most interesting occupation to Mr. Stevenson, 
until repeated attacks of illness obliged him 
to relinquish all mental exertion. On Friday 
the 20th of March, he ap’ , however, so 
much recovered, as to afford considerable hopes 
to his anxious friends that he would soon be 
enabled.to resume his studies. These expec- 
tations were suddenly blighted: While sit- 
ting at tea with his family the same evening, 
he becatie uriablé to lift the cup to his ‘npath” 
sunk back, and never spoke afterwards. He 
died on Sunday, the 22d ‘ult., fifty- 
seven. Few men in the course of their worldly 
career et less petsonal erimity, or con- 
ciliate more sincere and steady friendships, 
than the subject of this brief notice. In te. 

rtment he was not on‘ 7 ‘nild and inoffensive, 
ut, where opportunity 1 <3 afforded him, a zea- 
lous and active friend.’ ighad 


terestedness. which belongs to a philosophic 


mind, that it-was difficult for public attention. 
to find him out. Retired.and moderate in his: 
habits, and loving Knowledge for her own) 
sake, Mr. Stevenson resembled a literary cha- | 


racter of the last century, when display fol- 


little of the pride 
of authorship; and 80 much of the disin-; 





lowed not so fast in the footsteps ef exertion. 
Such men cannot be sufficient] reciated : 
it is they who give the stamp of sterling value 
to the literature of this country. 





SKETOHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE LATE DUEL. ; 
Tur Earl of Winchilsea has authorised a 
statement in the Morning Journal, in the 
following words :—*‘ It is incorrect that Dr. 
Hume loaded or assisted in loading Lord Win- 
chilsea’s pistols; of course, Lord Falmouth 
did so,—and to his conduct, indeed, which 
was marked by calmness and self-possession, 
as well as by judgment and strict courtesy, 
Lord Winchilsea has no hesitation in de- 
claring he considers the fortunate termina- 
tion of the affair to be mainly owing. In 
regard to the acknowledgment, it was quite 


a voluntary one; and indeed it could not |™agn 


well be otherwise under the circumstances.” 
We copy this correction of a very slight. error 
into which it seems we were led in our account 
of this transaction, not only because it is due 
to the parties concerned and to truth, but 
because it proves the accuracy of our statement 
in all other particulars. Lord W. also men- 
tions that he went to the ground privately, 
in a chariot and pair, and not in a chaise and 
four, as absurdly asserted in the newSpapers, 
but with which thé Literary Gazette has had 
nothing to do. 

——————— 








musIc. 
THE MELODISTS’ CLUB. 

Ar the third meeting of the season, on Thurs- 
day, the 26th ult., Lord Saltoun, one of the Vice 
Presidents, was in the chair, and about fifty 
members sat down to dinner. We need not 
detail the usual loyal and convivial toasts, nor 
the brief observations with which they were 
introduced ; especially as in a society where 
so much musical enjoyment is expected, the 
latter’ are always as concise as could be de- 
sired,—and thé noble lord at the head of 
the table was no trespasser. The novelties 
of’ the evening, however, déserve our notice. 
** Would you know why this England?” an 
animated song, the words by Mr. Gaspey, and 
the music by Mr. Watson, was sung with great 
spirit and a stirring effect by Mr. Braham, 
whose guste and glorious organ made the cham- 
ber ring again. To contrast with this, there 
was a charming ballad by the same composer, 
sung by Mr. Gould (an amateur), and sung 
very sweetly ; the words, by Mr. C. H.' Free- 
man, are as follow : — 

Think of me, Mary, think of me, 

tho pase pon the Boundless ace 
‘And think of distant home 3.” 
Think of me mamma 
a 


This me is very simple, and it does 
credit to the Club. The other entertainments 
of the evening were all in good keeping. 





; ORATORIOS, 
On Wednesday the Messiah—and Camporese’s 
first appearance since her return to England. 
At first she seemed to be a little flat; but in 
** Vedrei Carino” gave all Mozart’s beauties, 





was full of effect, and justly obtained a unani« 
‘mous. encore. We know no singer, indeed, 
who does Mozart’s music greater justice, Migs 
Love ought, after all, to be a male; for even 
her counter-tenor is too weak for so large a 
theatre. Miss Betts sang admirably in tune, 
and both in “ Rejoice greatly,” and the re. 
citative ‘‘ There were. shepherds,’’, entitled 
herself to the highest praise. Miss Farrar 
also acquitted herself very satisfactorily. With 
regard to the gentlemen, we thought Braham 
a little unwell witha cold ; but when he gave 
us “ Thy rebuke” in his own superb manner, 
the indisposition was forgotten both by him 
and us. J. QO. Atkins should be named as a 
very efficient singer on this occasions and 
young Seguin was admirable for an extra- 
ordinary base and finished execution. A touch 
of energy is all he wants. The choruses were 
ificent : ‘‘ And the glory of the Lord,” 
and ‘ For unto us,” could not’ be > 
bes: on musical themes, we ought to no- 
tice thé-delight we experienced on Saturday b 
hearing Miss’ Grant sing from the perma ix 
Freemason’s Hall to the y assembled 
at the Scottish Hospital Anniversary. On 
this occasion Miss Grant gave the Scottish 
airs with great naiveté, and displayed powers 
of voice and taste which caused us to wonder 
why she has been kept so entirely in the back. 
und since she made her theatrical début. 
e have certainly few female vocalists 
of affording greater pleasure to the public. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

We have the pleasure of recording this week 
the deserved success of a farce by Mr. Poole, 
entitled, My Wife! what Wife? The plot 
is perhaps not the most probable in the world ; 
but who cares for probability in a farce, parti. 
calarly when the situations are striking, and 
the dialogue lively? Farren, asa testy old 
naval captain, and Jones. as his extravagant 
waggish ni » assuming the wig and uniform 
of his uncle, pore ton Pad Neon Be Pood 
name, and —ee thefeby the old gentle 
man till he doubts his own identity, were, of 
course, both in their elerhents ; and Harley, as 
Simon Pym, a sentimental spange, whose sys 
tem is to sup where he dines, and sleep where 
he sups, &c. contributed his fall share to the 
mirth of the evening. Mr. W. Bennett de. 
serves honourable mention for his very natural 
acting the part of Blunt, the old servant of 
the uncle. The scene between him and Farren 
at the end of the first act was quite perfect. 
Mrs. C. Jones had but little to do,—a circum* 
stance we always regret, as we consider her 
one of the cleverest actresses in her line. Miss 
Curtis agreeably surprised us by her performs 
ance of Lowisa ;and, altogether, with a little 
pruning of the first two scenes, and a few less 
*¢ last words,”’ this farce bids fair te be a stand- 
ing dish at Old Drary. 

King Lear was revived on Monday, when 
Young in Lear, Farren in Kent, Cooper in 
Edgar, and Miss Phillips in Cordelia, were all 
excellent. 


COVENT GARDEN. : 
THE play of the Padlock, which is announced 
at this theatre next Tuesday, in aid of the 
fund for the Dibdin Monument, bids fair to be 
more than usually attractive, from the united 
talents of Miss Paton and Madame Vestris. 
The latter, we hear, is to sport a wooden leg on 
the occasion; which novelty will amuse more, 
though it ees please so mu 4has her own 
smart pair of limbs. ; 





BEHZ¢S,BeE5E 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Maid of Judah, ond Home, sweet Home, 
continue their successful career at this house, 
which is now ful} every night. 


VARIETIES. 
—A very curious pa 


Electricity. was late 
read to SS Franch Acsdoms 6 Be Donrunt, h 


being the result of riments continued for 
two years on the electrical effect resulting from 
the action of acids or other liquids or metals, 
with a view to account for the variety in the 
formation and quality of minerals. 
a iupuation of the Kingdom af Naples at va- 
—We extract the following from 
an in official document which has been recently 
published | in Naples ;:— The tion of the 
kingdom in 1465 was 1 itn 4 in 1483 it 
ToT0 rap 1,694, in 1505 iw as Nhe oe na in 
was ; i e, 
eer yen in 1561 th one ies a in- 
creased to 3,3)9; ~~ 1595 it had further 
increased to 3, ‘Ol. m this year to 
1669 there are no records ; but in that year —in 
eonsequence of the number of visitations of 
plague, and the tyranny of the Spanish vice- 
roys, who, it is said, from 163] to 1644, had 
sent no less than 100 millions of scudi from 
Naples into Spain, the produce of their exac- 
tions—the population had fallen to 2,718,370, 
being a decrease of more than 900, 000. From 
this period to 1734 there are no official records, 
but in the latter year we find the number to 
have been again 3,044,562; in 1765 it had 
risen to 3,953,098 ; in 1773 to 4,249,430 ; = 
1791 to 4,925,381; im 1805 to 4,988,679 ; 
1814 it had decreased, probably in pati d he 
of the war, to 4,956,633 ; in 1819 it rose to 
4,034,191 ; and in 1824 to 5,206,040, since 
which period no census has been tiade, In 
1824 the population ‘of the’ city of Naples 
amounted to 349,190, of which 165,015 were 
thales, and 184,175 females; of the male popu- 
lation 55,288 were under the age of 14, and of 
the females 51,957 were under the age of 12. 
The number of unmarried male persons above 
that age was 45,853, that of women 56,172. 
The married were in number 115,034; the 
number of widowers was 6,352; the widows 
were 18,529, being nearly three times the 
amount of the widowers, Of thé entire popu- 
lation of the city, 1751 were secular clergy ; 
610 were: monks, and 627 nuns; the number 
of soldiers was 6,300 ; persons connected with 
the church in different capacities, and paid by 
government, 7,600 ; civil officers of govern- 
thent in the various departments, 2000 ; other 
pensioners of favour (di grazia), 2000; persons 
whose names were in the civil list, 9,450; 
judges, advoeates, and others connected with 
the courts of justice, 1627 ; paupers provided 
for in different institutions, 7,867 ; artificers 
aad tradesmen of all sorts, including their fami- 
lies, 114,519. " According to the registers in all | m 
the districts of the kingdom on this side of the | a 
Faro, the number of persons employed in agri. 
cultural pursuits, including their families, in 
1824, was 1 ,475,314; shepherds and herdsmen, 
with their’ families, 65,226 ; mechanics and 
tradesmen, with their families, 182,707 ; per- 
sons in different mercantile pursuits, 10,957 ; 
secular priests, 27,612; monks, 8,455 ; nuns, 


8,155. 
ing to official tables re- 
cently published, the population of Sweden 
wae peat 771,252 souls in 1825, which was an in- 
about 74 per cent since 1820, and the 
caneeaaiien has since continued. The popu- 
lation with that of Norway exceeds four mil- 
lions of souls. The total number of persons 





po Perey in prison for oriminal offences or 
debt, is 1,833, or one out of 1,500 persons. 

Lithotrity.— A second letter on lithotrity 
kas been published at Paris by Dr. Civiale, 
who is at least allowed to be one of its most 
skilful practitioners, if he be not entitled to 
the praise of being its inventor, In this letter 
e describes forty-five cases in which he had 
applied his instruments for the purpose of 
breaking the stone in the bladder. Of those 
cases very few indeed were not successful. 

Dr. Gall.--A subscription is on foot for a 
monument to the memory of the late Dr. Gall, 
in the burial-ground of Pére la Chaise; the 
Statuary to be executed by M. Foyatier, and 
the architecture by M. Visconti. 

Conductor.—It appears from the Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, that 
a conductor placed on a powder-magazine at 
Okhta, near the Russian capital, occasions a 
greater sense of danger than of security. Every 
year a member of the academy i is deputed to 
examine it, and to make a written report of his 
visit. .In a country in which the great Catha- 
rine gave from her throne the copeapess ex- 
ample of confidence in the deductions of science, 
by allowing herself to be inoculated at a time 
when the efficacy of inoculation was questioned 
by the great majority of the people, it is sur- 
prising that any doubt exists with respect to 
that of which no known fact contradicts the 


certainty — the protecting properties of a con- |S 


ductor. 

M. Breschet, a French surgeon of eminence, 
has lately reported a singular /usus nature in 
a child, Be se three and four years old, now 
a patient at the Hétel Dieu. The pupil of the 

t eye of the infant is of a bright blue colour, 
while that of the right is ofa dark brown., The 
left lid is perfectly white ; the right, one brown, 
almost to blackness. The sight of the child 
does not appear to be at all affected. 

M. Giuseppe Masucci has transmitted from 
Rome to the Académie des Sciences at Paris 
the model of an improved balloon car, The 
shape of this vehicle is nearly oblong. At the 
sitting of the same Society on Monday, the 
16th ult., M. Cordier communicated two let- 
ters, received by him ‘from Messrs. Tournal 
and Marcel de Serres, relative to the fossil re- 
mains found at Bize. M. Tournal, after re- 
peating his former observations, mentions, that 
among the human remains he has discovered 
some of the molaria teeth, on which the enamel 
is still existing. The specimens of pottery are 
numerous, and some of them of sufficient a 
nitude to prove that they were of an ele, 
form, and of the kind generally known by the 
name of Etruscan. These gentlemen are about 
to publish a description of the cavern of Bize in 
conjunction. 

Mode of Preserving Meat.—A French paper 
says, ‘*A discovery has been made by the | ° 

mare of St. Antonin, department of Tarn 

Garonne, of a simple process, without the 
am Pee of any unwholesome substan 
by which meat may be dried till it is as hard 
as wood or horn. This method of preserying 
animal food for long voyages is believed to 
be infinitely preferable to the common plan | fe 
of salting it, The dried meat is cooked in 
the usnal way, and is found very juicy and 


savoury.” 

Dining Out. —“ The Duke of Wellington | ,, 
and Mr, Sec Peel had numerous dinner- 
Re rties on Saturday |” So say the newspapers of | Charges 

flonday: we wonder how many dinner-parties 
each of these distinguished individuals gave ? 

Pun.—Referring to our note on the astro- 
nomical paper in a preceding page, we may 





notice ‘the current pun upon : the incorrectness 
of the Nautical Almanae, of which it is said 
that i¢ is conducted by men as if they were 
women, and was only well conducted by women 
because they were Masculine (Maskelyne). 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A little Annual, 0 cow cia bs announced M 
summer; to consist. of rye principally, fzem oe 
best English writers, ancient and modern, and airanged 
under suitable heads. 

he Rey. Dr. Walker, of the Scottish Episcopal 
Cone, Bae a —— Wt omens ib ann for publica. 
tion; and the Rev. Dr. Creswe' avolume 
of ons on the Domestic Duties. i sal 

It is mentioned .in the pownapen 
blished a Telemed pon 
ich are devoted to an 


In the Press.—John Huss, or the Council of Constance, 
a Poem, with Historical and Descriptive Notes.—A Life 
of Archbishop Cranmer, by the Rev. H, J, Todd.—A 
Key to the Revelation of St. John, by the Rev. P. All- 
wood.—The Legend of Einsidlin, a roe of Switzerland, 
and other Poems, by the Rev. + Liddiard,—A new 
novel, entitled lesuitism and Meihodinn, 








ing of 
et Manich® the 
titution for the 


Bavaria has 
—_ of w 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lynn's Azimuth Tables, 4to, 2/. 2s. bds.—Bliss’s 9 
flections, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Traits of Lng = 3 vols. pos' 
8vo. LU. lls. 6d, bds.—Suchet’s ee Vol, IL, 8vo. ion 
bds.—Bather’s Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo, 12s. bds,—Marsh’s 
(Rev. E, G.) Sermons, 8vo. 9s. bas. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
March. Thermomet Barometer. 
‘Phusetay-- 26 | From 30. ‘8. 
Friday ---- 27 — 33. \ 
++ 28 | == 24, 54. ef 
. —- 37. 43. 
-- 30 — 35. 45. 5 Seat, 
++ 31 | —— 36 — 44 29.26 
y l| —— 92 — 47. | 29.99 — 99.89 
Bueopt the bichnad a7/titulk: gsuosaliy cloudy, vale 
xcept the ull A ' 
m. . - of the 29th: S beavy fall of snow on 4 
afternoon of the lst inst. 
Rain fallen, *4 of an inch. 


ton. 
- B19 37/ 32’ NW 
de---- 0 3 Sl W. of Greenwich. 


aire Set ot BF 


CuARLEs H, Apams. 


Extracts @ Meteorological R. 
Wycombe, Bucks, pln ¢ Berber of the London 


ical Society. 
6 Phermometer— Highest 


29°58494 

Quantity of rain in Rng and decimals, 0°575. 

Number of days of rain, 5. 

Winds.—5 East—1 West8 North—1 South—12 North- 
east—2 South-east—1 South-wes y Bay 

General 8. —Less + ES. five days) 
than even in March last year, sg fay uished by 
extreme pady mens the mean temperature cove than since 
1823, and extreme of cold greater than any observed 

by the journalist in the same month the last 
twelve years. The barometer was below the 
yam, though ahove that of 1827; very few 
urred, and the weather was generally dull, cold, 

bleak. A lunar halo, with area, observed on the 
night of the 16th. The evaporation 0-2 of an ineh. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«> In order to exhibit the curious and amicable assem- 
blage of ants e of animals mentioned in our review of the Library 
wledge, we re given place to the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


he Galtory' he the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 

tish Artists, incl: the Pictures of His ae me y present- 

ing the Sword to Howe, on board the lotte, after 

pcre of the First of June, 1794; en Nel ison board- 

the San Joseph, off Cape St. Vincent, presented by the Bri- 

ta sastitntion t to the Royal Hospital of Greenwich, is open daily, 
aaa ——r dei in the Evening. 


WILLIAM M BARNARD, sascill 


UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 

SOCIETY of BRITE A ARTISTS. The Sixth Annual 
Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, 
is open to the Public ¥very day, frem from Nine to Six. 


Admittanc 7 “a le. 
7 tr, C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


HE COLOSSEUM. The Public are 
onit 

Exhibition in its progress awards completion. ‘The Werks con- 

= ofa stupendous ‘anorama of London, Pa the ~ he 

St. Paul’ =a a Saleen the Reception ‘of Works = — along 


vatories, —e a Swiss eee Ce 
Aamialeny 6s. each Person, from ‘Ten till Dusk. 











Fine Arts. 
ONTGOMERY GALLERY, 


209, reba Street. 
Mr. J. RAW WALKER has the honour to submit to 
to 


“ 
ve feet, 
oa, Zifteh’s Bower? Sa, Paurkdrck 


E 
Sunset; Sth, Patriarch’s Sacfifice; 6th, Twilight; 
Abel; 8th, Condegpation by Moonlight; 9th, Prelude to 


Del it 
a tain Opes from Nine till Dusk. 
hepluanen 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 


’ | ‘O BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS. A 

Person who has had for several Years the sole aes 
stration of one of the first Houses on the Continent, is per. 
fectly acquainted’ with the Foteign and Home Trade, would ac ac- 
cept, either in Town or Country, an Appointment or Partnershi 
or would em himself in an Edi Capacity, particular y 
in any Works relating to the Continen 

Address, E. F. G., Post-Office, London. 


itgo- | Airs for the Harp alone, by ditto. 








R. BUCKINGHAM has the honour to 
announce that ‘he will. deliver his COURSE of LEC- 
TURES on the PAST and PRESENT STATE ofthe EAST- 
homes WORLD, at the City of Tavern, 
Street, com on Monday, the 6th of Apri, at Noon 
elaaigny and contin the same thro 
week, from Twelve to Two o’Clock 
by Sethe <r fhe Dies yall 
onday—. t, its gplendid An ies. 
Wage Ayan ttl taro 
—The Holy us 8. 
ean " MM » and their Re- 


as - its a Tonasbinels and 1 ean. 

Saturday—Commercial the Eastern World. 

Admission to any Single Trees Five Shillings. Tickets for 
the whole Course map Lectures, a Guinea. mys be had at the 
City of London T; Books containing the Heads 6 of all 
the Lectures, with a Skee eé¢Mr. Buckingham’s Life, Travels, 
and Writings, to be had of all Booksellers, price 1s. It is strongly 
recommended, that this Sketch should be perused before the Lec- 
tures are commenced. 








bliched. dedi. 


This day is p os to the Right 
HE RECRUIT; sy .- "Il Serve the 


King? from the celebrated Picture painted by Robert 
Farrier, and drawn upon Stone by Thomas airland.. Size of 
the Drawing, 15 inches by 12} inches. 
Prints, on India paper, 12s.; Proofs, on ditto, 18. Twen 
oooees choice Impressions, selected and touched upon by T. F., 


on ublished by Thomas Fairland, 20, Garnault Place, 
av New River Head. 








ARRICK in the GREEN-ROOM, an 

Engraving by yy: Ward, in his best Style, from the 
net Pictare of the same size, by Hogarth 

he most gry Actors of the period, (with a Bio- 


Epnath Sencyame ae soos a 
tu y ite, oO. leet 
Street, and ad may be Thad of all ithe Pinion P : 





YORTRA TS after HANS HO HOLBEIN, 


of 84 Portraits of Illustrious Person: 
Il., with Biographical Tracts, by EDMUND 


Court of omy 
LODGE, 
in Proofs, also coloured and <j Prints, are 
ying to 5 te Mose, Ome all Mall East; 
Court, Covent ay “in with Mr. re of Pali Mall). 
Plain Prints and nd Proofs of the folio edition 

of the Holbein 
Collectors who are 

al C 


Bec lone ah le, sphecile, Poussin, ‘he ee &c. Also a very fine 


h day. The foll the 
eac! ° follow 
bed : 7 ig | 


a 
Soo arpa pert oe m= Physical 








RINTS WANTED. A Collector will 
gt) me Vay =e Spel Tmpoeien: of the Work 


tres Flamands, Hollandais, et 
a 8 i J. 1 - Exeter, 
. L. Penn 
va Messrs. Tdete ont ng ated will be immediately ay 


ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPA- 


ag ke. CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exclusively 
Sons, Foreign and 


devoted to 
En i Serene Ip 4, ieee oud Steet, —_ 
lass III.—3/. 3s. the Year; 2i. 2s. haya oh or 1. 5s. 
per Quarter. Four Volumes in Sie or Beit in the Country. 
Class 1V.—2/. 2s. the Year; 1/. 5s. the Half-Year; or 15s. per 
Teeter. Two Volumes in LA or Four in the a 
‘ora Rey ~ Number of Volumes, with New Books and Perio- 
dicalysee ‘erms and Regulations, to be had gratis. Catalogue, 


*,F A ence yee Books will shortly be delivered 
Subscribers, gratis. 
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MUSIC. 


New Music, 
Published by Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street, 


OVE NOT; a P 
__ from the ¢ Sorrows of alia,” n,fnd published by the by the 


by J. Blockley, po ty of “* Sacred Melodies,” price 2s. 
Songs fi Lan 
by T. Meese the eens J. oe! i.e Posy 
. Horsley’ s Edition of Handel’s Songs, ‘ &c. 
‘ol. II. 26¢. 
The Popular Airs sung by Les Trois Trou- 
badours, for the Harp and Piano, b; Tr > the same 





Ballad, selected | of 





Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, No. VI. of the 
F‘ OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ae Arts and Manufactures in France—II. 

ical and Statistical Account of Cuba—III. 

M leyer on the ym Institutions of the Lg Countries of 
rope—IV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland—V. Derode’s New 

Theory of Harmony—VI. ‘Memoirs. of Vidocq—VII. Raumer’s 

History of the Hohenstauffens—VIII. Louis a el An- 

swer to Sir Walter Scott’s History of Napoleon—IX. 

and Literature of Friesland—X. Duke Bernard's Travels in North 

America—XI. Wine Trade of France. Critical Sketches: French 

Works. XII. Cousin, Cours de Philosophie—XIII. Musée de 

Peinture et de Sculpture—XIV. teire de I’Ecole Polytech. 

nique——XV. Bi ie Universelle, Ancienne et Modern 

XVI. Bausset, Mémoires A: Tom. III. et 

XVII. Almanachs ais 

oe “aA Serie di Testi— 

len—XXI. Fallmerayer’s Geschichte ums von Tra- 

pezunt—XXII. German Almanacks for ge Mis- 

‘rance, 

















e—a 
principal New Works published on the Conti- 
ber to mong ered 


tem! 1828. 
Quarterly Review’ deserves the first place in 
our notice, because Ms iden ei thie class of works 
its founders. ted 


talian, German, or 
'y visible io any we where,— but what Ie much eur 
» the books selec each of those languages, a: 
those which are best calculated to illustrate the spirit of the ait 
—— nations from which they have issued. end seem 
never to be lost it of, and it is very rege combine 80 with 
the other, less dered by a philosophical reader, but highly 
important with a view to the pleasure of the ‘ ees. giving of 
the work an English 5 a present interest.”—Atheneum, Jan. 7. 
opinion we lately expressed, that this periodical was de- 
cided the — edited, pes one of _ best —, —- in 
s country, has not changed by a per of the present 
number.”—Jbid. March 4. ei 
“ We wish FP nm rch out t r readers an article in the ‘ Fo- 





BOOKS oe THIS DAY. 


REPLY. A FABER’S | SUPPLEMENT 

to his DIFFICULTIES of ROMANISM 

By the Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH. 

« Diligite homines: interficite errores.”—St. Aug. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 
Published by Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Keating and Brown; and 
er, London; on and Kennebrook, Norw: ch. 

*,* Int this work the ———- conduct of the Rector of 
Long Newton is fully exposed _ of re- 
viling the Bishop of a as if he had i Mr. Faber 


~ citation when m te Bishop had 
ietualiy arin "s false iy wh ares 


the Works Ri aonge 
air quotation from St. 





0 ou 
ot ra ew, hye VI. on the Arts and Manufactures 
a All real lovers o' ge 
the true sources of em hepplabed wil be obliged to us 
them to this, the first article of the new number. 
The quantity of the instraction to be from it, is only to 
be equalled by the benevolence of the spirit in which it is written. 
The characteristics of this Review are, the utility of its objects, 
= the care and steadiness with which they are followed up: 
thing is w ed, finished, and serious.”—Spectator, Jan. 31. 
he articles in the present number of the ‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly’ are, we think, well selected, and written — ye taste 
and judgment; they have a fitting aad proportion: length to 
the subject ; and in most of them atheorning is Steplayed Shich 
is the only true one, i. e. an accurate information of the matter of 
which they treat. The — is, we cam recommend every article 
in this number. If th brings out many such numbers, 
his jouraal. will indignte to itself a Mioburgh Boening P rank among 
ni iE he sebibai of Wfatty be sy sianaard by which we ugh 
which we t 
tert ote work Will not admit ofa 
the ¢ i 





moment ge 





OVELS and TALES of the AUTHOR of 
A few ex of this yaks may —_ be 


nastery—the A orth Pirate Fortunes of N if Ni we 

Peveril of the Peak-and Quentin Durward. _— 
A few Copies of the 
Historical Romances, and Novels and Ro- 
mances, may be had separately, to complete Sets of the first 
Twelve’ Volumes. 

: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 

and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





great } 
utility; and in almost iter displa: 
mate acquaintance with all waesite of bis on subject, an 
it oe a masterly manner.” —Eigin Courier, Feb. 20. 
"The present number of this most promising Patagonian pe- 
the most useful number we have yet seen.” —Sun, 


7 The pepiaten which has been Form formed of this work, the 
pecimen is calculated not only to sustain, but to elevate, 
tisa peoaae ed peegay in it, ‘hat while it is distinguished by 
the one or two great a: ing cl teristi 
every number that has yet appeared is remarkable for a distinc- 
tive tone and alte of the feature, that yo y gers ag =~ in- 
creases the value of i whole. The 
excellence, be the Number of urility roa ‘fects: 
Free Press, Feb. 11 1 


No. VII. will appear early in next month. 


Published by Treuttel and Wirtz,.Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
Foreign Booksellers to the ‘King, 30, Soho Square. 





Price 2/. 10s. in cloth boards, with 100 Engravi 
of curious, rare, and interesting Subjects, 
ONDINIANA; or, Anecdotes, Tracts, 


and Memorials of the Streets, cys and Persona, 
Connected with the History of London in all Ages wet 


By E. W. BRAYLEY, — 
This Work, like St. ph ms on Paris, will 


mm other books, but chiefly from 

onda), Gemmente in the British Museum, the Guildhall Li- 
brary, &c. &c. 

Printed for on Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
whom may be had, just published, 

The Operative Chemist, price 31s. 6d. By 

Samuel F. Gray, Penta Author of the Supplement to the London 
Pharmacopeia, 





brary af Useful 
HE ‘LIFE of M 


renee 
*,* Under the b— 


re On M ET. 
\Win and London. 
of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful roan ow nev already a) 
In gy ey of Cardinal W ir C. Wren, Wm. 
Caxton, ard Coke. The Lives of Sir 1. Newton, Lord 
=_ Sir W. Raleigh, Galileo, and Niebuhr, are in forward- 


‘ «dn History Outline of General History, Part I., and Greece, 


" .B. 
bh the living Mem 
uous 





In royal 8vo. with 24 Plates, No. I. price 10s. 6d. 


OTANICAL MISCELLANY, intended 
to comprise Figures.and Descriptions of new, rare, or 
little-known Plants, from various Parts of e World, particulary 
such as are useful in Commerce, in the Arts, in Medicine, or 
in Domestic Econ: 
iy W. I. HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.S. and L.S. &c. 
And Regius us Professor of Botany in the University - 


A few Copies with the C: Plates coloured, 15s. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. ‘ 


In 1 thick vol, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


EFLECTIONS on the PRESENT 


STATE of BRITISH INDIA. Dedicated to Woolryche 


Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 
“We pr tee d this lent work, as one of the 
best that has been’ published on India for a very long period.”— 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











‘Handsomely printed, bound and gilt, price 982. 
HE ANNUAL PEERAGE of the BRI- 


TISH EMPIRE for 1829, with the Family a 
Direct and Collateral, printed under the sanction from the 
Communications of the 
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HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE. No. IV. 
for April. 
Coeente-=Shippt and Seamen—a Hussar’s Life on Service 
—Siege of Vienna as Sobieski— 
Reflections on the B: vy, with some curious original 
Naval Letters, communicated by Henry Ellis, Esq.—Memoir of 
the late Major-General hee ee ascertaining Distances at Sea, 
by Lieut. Hen R.N.—the Tomb of Turenne—Coast 
Lights on a new Principle, by John Martin, Esq.—Memoirs of 
the War in Spain, by Marshal Suchet—On the Commercial Con- 
sequences of the Russian ome Turkish —- by Philip Grant, 
Esq.—Recollections in ap ag Boar Hunt—the Field < 
eo Memo! Fou 
drography, by the late Alessader Dalrym 
wee mt Etna during the Eruption in 1810—' Ea 
Brigs and Ten Gun Brigs—an interesting Narrative orner’s 
Prayer during the Heat of Battle. es al C ndence : 
Military Serene, by Lieut. Siborn—Military poe nd Ap- 
Tee ar Proposal for a Third Club—the Editor’s Portfolio 
uction of the Half-Pay List—Lord Eldon and Mr. O’Connell 
—Sir Samuel Hood—Colonel Mackenzie—Sandhurst—Royal Mi- 
litary University—Captain Marryat—the Naval Officer—Cap- 
tains Ross and Parry—thé late Duel—the Duke and the Doctor— 
Navy Estimates for 1829—General Orders ae Pope pee eet 
Army—Court Martial—Naval P: 
Ships launched during 1828—Ships Eye es Me- 
ister— A 


pmonte_fpenee 
in the Bistributton of Corps—Births, Marriages, and 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street; Bell and 
rr — and John sits Dublin. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE, ee and ART, edited at the 
Royal Institution, by W. T. BR. E, Esq. No. IX. for April, 
contains—Geologica! a wen eat by Charles H. Wes- 
ton, Esq.—On a New Mode of Secret Writing, by R. Penn, Esq. 
—Account of M. Bessel’s Pendulum Experimsenis—Obeervations 
on the Organ of Scent, by W. Wadd, LL: F.L.S.—Topography 
of the River Niagara, communicated by Dr. Di “rs oe 
Pakenham’s Temporary Rudder, by 7, Pee mers earse, 
R.N.—On the Relation between the boroage 2 ohne a. Tem- 
ps tg of Air, &c. by Henry Meikle, -~—Analysis of the 
ineral Water of Bath, communicated b r. A. Walcker—On 
the Stowage of Ships, by Commander John Pearse—On the At- 
mospheric Influence of Woods—A New System of Geol: » by 
Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c.—On some Phenomena of eau 
— by Octavius Morgan, Esq.—On Radiating omen by 
es Bonnycastle, Esq.—French Claim to the Disc of the 
bm Engine—Astronomical and Nautical Collections, iscel- 
laneous Intellige~ce, &c. &c. 

This work comprises a variety rag, ae on the most important 
subjects, and em) races all the new discoveries, experiments, dec. 
in science, literatare, and art. 

Printed for seni Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








, 
HE } NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

for April contains—Public Affairs; Emancipation Bill; 
State of Parties—Professional Sketches, No. V. Mr. Lawrence— 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia—Ramblings of a Desultory Man, 
No. 11I.—Mr. Pemberton and his Critics—Good Sort of People— 
Lyrics; the Auctioneer’s Ode to ‘Mercury—-Walks in 
Rome and its preaaess + Roman Villas—Portraits of the French 
. one Veutpes—Tvevingsal 1 Sketches, 
oung 6 » No. 


Winandermere—My ws 
tions, the Italian Opera, eee 3 and the usual Varieties in Politics, 
Drama, Fine Arts, Biographical hiaca egy of _— Per- 
sons lately deceased— Provincial Occurrences, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street ; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CLI. for April 1829. 

Cor wd Ireland in 1829—II. Mary Melrose, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd—III. Bosworth Field—IV. Peter Starofsky, a Tale of 
Armenia—V. First and Last, No.3. The First and Last Appear- 
ance; Mr. H. A. C. Stubbs—VI. Sketches on the Road in Ire- 
land, No. 1.—VII. Chapters on Churchyards, Chap. gat 4 
Lines written at Warwick Castle. By €. Badham, oe 
&c.—IX. Songs of the Affections, by F. H. 1. The Recall; 
The Indian with his Dead Child; 3. "The Two Homes—X. Ver. 
nal Invocation, by Delta—XI. “‘ The Breakin — the Con- 
stitution of 1688”— XII. Noctes Ambrosiane, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 








In 4 thick 8vo. vols. price 2/. 2¢. the 2d edition of 


N ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the first I d 
among the Irish, to the 





nning of the Thirteenth Century ; 
completed from the Works the most esteemed Authors, Foreign 
and Domestic, who have written and published on Matters con- 
nected with the Irish Church, and from Irish Annals and other 
authentic Documents still existing.in Manuscri) a 
By the Rev. JOHN IGAN, 
Formerly Professor of Hebrew, the Sacred = and 

Ecclesiastical History, in the University of Pavia. 
s Dublin: Printed for John Cumming, 16, Lower yr) 4 

impkin and Marshall, Stationers” jourt, London; and Ce 

dell and Co. Edinburgh. 


In post 8vo. price 8e. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS DISOR- 
DERS;; including Observations on Dietetic and Medi- 


es. 
By THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 

«* We do not think that there are any, even professional readers, 
who could the chapters on the ‘ Causes of Nervous Disor- 
ders ;’ on the ‘ Symptoms of Nervous Disorders, with their Con- 
comitant Affections and Terminations;’ and on the ‘ Method of 
Cure, with a Dissertation on the best Medicinal and Dietetic Re- 
medies,’ without pleasure, and not a very great number who could 
do so without profit.”—London Weekly Review 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


cinal 





In 8vo. price 8¢. boards, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of ENTHU- 
SIASM. In Ten Sections. 

Section I. Enthusiasm, Secular and Religious—II. Enthusiasm 
in Devotion—III. Enthusiastic Perversion of the Doctrine of 
Divine | Infl IV. E i the Source of Heresy—V. 

Prophetical In her ag VI. Enthusiastic 
Abuses of ay Doctrine of a P: lar Providence—VII. En- 
thusiasm of Philanthropy—VIII. Sketch ofthe Enthusiasm of 
the Ancient Church—1%, Th The same Subject; Ingredients of the 
Ancient Monachism—X. Hints on the ble spread of Christi- 
anity, submitted to those who misuse the term Enthusiasm. 

London: Printed for Holdsworth and Ball, 
18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 











In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 


ERMONS for SERVANTS. 
WILLIAM DOWNES WILLIS, M.A. 

Vicar of Pk in Clevelahd; turer of Walcot, and 8 
sistant Minister of Trinity Church, Bath; and Secretar, ace Boe 
pode District Committee of the Society for Promoting C ristian 

nowledge. 
Printed for C., ”* ~ and F. Rivington, St. a Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mali 





In small 8vo. price 5s. boards, = edition, revised and 
en oO 


HE CLERICAL PORTRAIT; a Word 
of Advice to the Young Divine, preceded by an Introduc- 
tory Letter to the Under-Graduate. 
By the Rev. GEORGE ge 
urate of Hornin; 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church. 
y and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; R. Newby, Cambridge; 
J. Parker, Oxford; and T. C. Newby, Bury St. Edmunds. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 11s. 6d. 


HE COLLEGIANS; 
a Novel. 
“ This is the most powerfully written tale we have for some 
time met with.”—Literary Gazette. 
« The stern imbecility of the heart-broken gentleman may 
compared, in effect and in touchi: that most beaufi- 
passioned scene = the }»’—the fishermgn’s 





In 1 vol. 4to. with Plates, price 18s. boards, 


HE AMATEUR’S PERSPECTIVE ; 

being an Attempt to ) presens in the simplest 

a and so to methodise an nee che subject, as to render 

the Practice lligibl d in a few 
hours’ study. 





By RICHARD DAVENPORT, Esq. 
Printed for John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


In Sve. 102. 64. boards, 
ISCOURSES on some IMPORTANT 
POINTS of CHRISTIAN. DOCTRINE and DUTY. 
By the Rev. ALEX. STEWA aT Coon of las. 
“« With more en of language, and postions — 
oo — sermons of Blair, they age miuch of "of the fini 
and a t the fervent piety to 4 
ae in the excellent discourses of Walker. "—-Scote Times, 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Simpkin and ‘Marshall 1, London. 





New and interesting Works. 


EMOIRES de M. DE BOURIENNE, 
Ministre d’Etat sur Napoléon, le Directoire, le Con. 
sulat, l’Empire, et la Restauration. Tom. I. et II. 8vo. 1. 

Le Lion Noire ; ou, Répertoire de la Police 
Politique de M. Delavan et a par ordre alphabetique. 
Seconde édition, 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 1 

Henri III et sa Cour; Drame Historique, 
en Cinque Actes, eten Prose. Par ‘a. Dumas, 8vo. 6s. 

Mémoires Secrets et Inédits de Mad. la 
Comtesse du Barri. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 

Just imported by Treuttel he Co. No. 30, Soho Square. 





HE LIFE r=} "ADVENTURES of 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK, the 
upon which the =—— of Robinson Cresce } is Re = 
JOHN HOWELL 
Editor of the «« Jeumneh — —— of the Seventy-first 


“ This is a very pleasant teal. Me and interesting from 
its associations with the most delightful narrative ever written.” 
a Gaxette. ch 

r. Howell has, with great industry, sagacity, and taste, 
collected a variety of evidence Fe pee Selkirk, ‘is manners, 
and conversation; a body ofevidence which could hardly be ex- 
pected to exist.”— Standard. 

“ It consists with our own knowledge that much of what is 
stated here is authentic,—the localities of Selcraig’s birth-place, 
and his surviving relations, being well known to us.”—Scoteman 

« By and by it will be bound Ly with every complete edition of 
Robinson Crusoe.”—Scots Tim 
Printed for Oliver ona Boya, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 








Rose's Edition of Parkhurat’s Greek Lexicon. 
In a very large vol. royal 8vo. price 11. 114..6d. boards, 


GREEK and ENGLISH: LEXICON 
tothe NEW TESTAMENT; in which the Words and 
Phrases occurring in those Sacred Books 
ove the Meanings assigned 
assages of Scripture, and frequently illustrated Lad confirmed 
Segre the Old Testament and from the Greek Writers. 
ith a Pieis and easy oe Semetar, adapted to the Use of 
Learners, Xo o other than 
English. By JOHN PARK RST, A -M. 
A new edition, pe eyo me aluable parts of the Works 


of som: 
By HUGH TAMES "HOME, B.D. 
Trinity College, Cam! 

London: Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Riv 
Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; R. Scholae 
Cradock; Hurst, Chance, and ot Hamilton, 

> 5 Whittaker, Treacher, and A Treuttel, 
Cov; James ane oo and Marshals J. Bohn; G 
son; James Nisbet; E s"H. Steel; F. J. 
Mason; W. J. and J. Mayenea,’ Pd wes ksteed; Houlston and 
Son; Stertin and Kenny, Edinburgh; J. Parker, Oxford; and 


J. an ighton, a 
oe te ig this a the Editor 
has availed himself of the Works of oy : 
ol 


and Wahl; =< for I in 
"The Additions to the former. ‘edition of 


; Baldwin 














Price 2s. 6d. 
SHORT and EASY INTRODUCTION 
to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, entitled, Assisting Ques- 
tions on English Grammar, with Answers, hee 7 neem an Expla- 
nation of E and the p 








By MARY ANN TUCKEY. 


London: — and Sons, Broad Street; and Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





Russia 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with pam has 1l. 4s, boards, dedicated, 
by y spec ial permission, to the King, 
RAVELS in RUSSIA, POLAND, and 
FINLAND. 
By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, Esq. F.S.A. 
This hate gives a History of the Greek Church, Documents 





at Moscow, the Emperor Nicholas’s 
Letters at the Coronation, and those of the Queen of Scots disco- 
vered by the Author. 

«« These volumes discover the strongest evidence of veracity, 
and a creditable assiduity of observation. The style is unvar- 
nished, and men and things rise before us in the and 
a of real life. in tforwardness about 

Mr. Wilson, and we give him i credit in having uniformly 

to adhere 








Diseases of Children. 
TREATISE on the PRINCIPAL 
ia DISEASES of CHILDREN, with a Simple Method of 
ring them, adapted for general Use, and especially for Parents. 
By J. GERVINA, M.D. 
Member of the Mogens 8 Cottngps of of the Universities of 


_Peuea for Thomas and George Underwood, om Fleet Street. 


Fraxiy ADVICE to my POOR 
NEIGHBOURS, in a Series of Cottage Tales and Dia- 
ng a MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Printed for © C., J., G., and P. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church; ard, 
‘ and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. =n 


Int 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


to truth, whether favourable or other- 
wise.’ mr Bclectic Review. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
4 Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Travels in Norway, Sweden, and. Denmark, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. ll. 1s. 





Price 3s. 
RINC IPLES of ELEMENTARY 
TEACHING, in Two Letters to T. F. KENNEDY, 
Esq. M.P. By PROFESSOR PILLANS. 
oie Seams cle ce ea naan ee oe 
other publications are “ sdverted to, ind adh fibesoeniiens 
edd: Se: 


other 
ey the subject of Corporal 





oP 





Funiinont in Schools. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, London. 


tt and Matthiz. 
Parkhurst are at least one third of the whole. 





i 
Just published, by Joseph Robins, BridéCourt, Bridge Street, 
price 12s. f 


EAVEN OPENED; or, the Word of 
being the Twelve Visions of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel, and = te Shay ona jained. 

By ALFRED ADDIS, B.A. 


Lately Tyrwhitt’s ——~ Essayist, of Trinity College, 


am . 
* Here is wisdom—here is the mind which bey wisdom.” 
li. 18. xvil. 9, 
« And I saw heaven opened, and behold, a white — ol 
OU. KIX. . 
, Contains a Chronological Cs Calendar of Ngee roy Canon of 
which the Prophetic 
Text is Analysed —and lastly, the ut. themselves a 
buted into Twelve Visions, and subdivided inte Parts and Sec- 
tions, each headed by its appropriate Illustration. The Name 
of the Apocalyptic Sea-beatt os at length disc overed, after having 
defeated the 


f Centuries; ea 

important Symbols of he “Apood y Earth,” “ 

Part of Men.” « the Image of the i “the CL), a 

are detected, so as to give —— ero bake to the whole 

The dates of the 2300, 1260, and 1 

the internal structure of the Prophectes, a, tele by their 

1 Fulfilment; and the Vials "hewn to iy ened 

which have been happening from the Reformation up to the pre- 

sent time, of which the Sixth, now being ft out, declares, 
robably, the fate of a in the last grand Re! Conflict. 








The whole Moral of the tic Drama is shewn to exhibit the 

Abomination of Church and State Alliance in its true colours. 
alliance between Church 
more plain than has been 
ters with whom we are 





HE HISTORY. ‘of ‘the ROMAN. LAW 
during the MIpOLS 4 AGES. Translated from the ori- 
ginal German of CAR’ ON SAVIGNY. 
By E. CATCHCART. 
Vol. I. Shewing the Influence of Roman Jurisprudence on the 
Laws of te motions of ai Europe generally; during the Bix 





Ado Black, Edinburgh; ; and Langman and Co, London. 
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THE LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, &e. 





Now , in th Parts, price 2s, 6d. | 
nee ne mee st ee te A+ | on the 1st of every 
Month, watif completed in ‘ourteen Parts, Nine of which are 


HE PRACTICAL GARDENER andj; 


and most 
5 gt Green-house, Hoc house &c. ke. 
Department being distinct! y 
strated by pp reer Designs of — 


Fruit 
for ns 
and rately 
_— for the Pormation of = 
th hot Water y; forming a 
lor! ti Tatar Scieoee oe ibeabellished 
grins of jecimens "of some of the ihe choice and valuable 
Late Gredestert ike Right ble Earl ar Braedalbane, 
: and Sir Bar LP. - de. 


Gardens, the E Het-houses, » Green- Sania 
shod yoo Heating Vat reece, ss: &c. isahag the new Me- 
the various Branches of 
with highly-finished En- 
uits and “—— = pease 5 —e this Wh copied and 
coloured - iy CHA’ 
LES INTOSH, | Cc. OM ra) 
t 
London; Printed for ‘Phouras nity, No. 17, ‘Paternoster Row ; 3 
an esld.by al Beoksellers. 





Just published, by: Ebeneaer ‘Thomson and Sons, Manchester, 
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